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“School Officials Should Buy Wo Other.” 


PARENTS! 


P, Have you the health and strength of ro 
= ‘children at heart? 
IF SO, insist upon their Sit. seated seers in school. 




















This cut shows our accurate Measuring Gauge in use. After the pupil’s lower limb is measured, the 
Chair is adjusted to the exact sitting height, the Desk is then placed at the proper height, and the pupil is 


Comfortably aud Scientifically seated. 
THIS IS A VITAL MATTER 


and is receiving the attention of the most intelligent people. See that the new 


CHANDLER 
Adjustable Desk and Chair 


Is used to Furnish your School. 








Now in Use in Hundreds of the Best Schools in the Country. 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


CHANDLER ApJusTABLE Schoo. Furniture Company. 





25 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ie 
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SCHEME OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA.* 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





T the last meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association it was ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction be requested to appoint a com- 
mittee to prepare a scheme of secondary 
education for the State of Pennsylvania. 
This committee shall consist of eight 
members ; its chairman shall be the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and it 
shall report to this Association at its next 
annual meeting.’’ 

In the selection of this committee it was 
the aim of the chairman to make it, as far 
as possible, representative of the whole 
State and of the different classes of school 
men that have to do with High Schools. 
Representatives were selected from those 
who prepare pupils for and receive pupils 
from our High Schools, as well as from 
those who are directly engaged in the 
supervision and management of these 
schools. If the membership of the com- 
mittee had not been restricted to eight 
persons, the chairman would have been 
glad to place on its roll one or more 
teachers connected with the academies 
which are supplying the elements of a 
secondary education at present lacking in 
some of our High Schools. Accordingly 





*Presented in printed form, ‘for convenience 
of members, July 4, 1895, by Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, at the Mount Gretna meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 








the following prominent teachers were 
selected to serve on the committee : 

Irving Heikes, Plymouth, Pa., who is 
the author of the resolution for the ap- 
pointment of the committee. 

J. R. Burns, Professor in the High 
School at Erie. 

J. L. Snyder, Principal of the Fifth 
Ward School at Allegheny. 

James M. Coughlin, City Superintend- 
ent of Wilkesbarre. 

Joseph S. Walton, County Superintend- 
ent of Chester. 

E. O. Lyte, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Millersville. 

M. G. Brumbaugh, Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Inquiry was made to ascertain what 
branches are studied in our High Schools. 
Of 145 from which reports were received, 
30 have no better claim to be called high 
schools than the fact that one or more 
classes in Algebra are maintained. In 
all the others some Geometry is taught. 
In two-thirds of the entire number Phys- 
ics, Rhetoric and Latin are studied. 
Twenty-three report classes in Greek, 
twenty-nine in German, seven in French. 
Irn ninety-nine Civics is taught as a sep- 
arate branch; in nearly all the others it 
is taught in connection with the History 
of the United States. Thirty-six reported 
libraries containing 500 volumes and up- 
wards ; many reported no books and very 
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little apparatus. 
two to four years, and in most cases the 
work is done by less than three teachers. 
Many high schools were doing work of 
which the committee feels proud. Never- 
theless the need of improvement in our 
system of High Schools became too ap- 
parent in view of the above facts to require 
any argument. 

To multiply the number of High Schools 
and to increase their efficiency, the follow- 
ing means were suggested : 

1. An agitation in favor of more and 
better High Schools at teachers’ institutes 
and in the annual report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

2. Compulsory legislation like that of 
Massachusetts. 

3. Legislative appropriations in aid of 
High Schools after the example of several 
states in the Northwest. 

4. A standard of scholarship fixed by 
law, for one or more of those who teach 
in High Schools, aided directly by State 
appropriation. 

5. The fixing of a minimum standard 
for admission and the outlining of courses 
of study suited to different sections of the 
commonwealth. 

Although different members of the com- 
mittee availed themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to urge the importance of establish- 
ing and maintaining High Schools in 
townships as well as in cities and bor- 
oughs, public sentiment could not be con- 
sidered ripe for compulsory legislation 
like that of Massachusetts. By the aid of 
the Committee on Legislation appointed 
by this Association, two bills were pre- 
pared, one to make an appropriation of 
$200,000 in aid of High Schools, and the 
other providing for the establishment, 
regulation and classification of High 
Schools, requiring a minimum standard 
of scholarship on the part of at least one 
teacher in High Schools receiving special 
aid from the State, but leaving the curri- 
culum of study to be fixed by the local 
School Boards. Both bills were intro 
duced in the House by Hon. Emerson 
Collins, of Williamsport, formerly Princi- 
pal of the Muncy Normal School, and 
universally regarded as one of the safest 
and yet most progressive members of the 
last Legislature. In the House Commit- 
tee on Education the latter bill was 
amended so as to put the making of the 
curriculum into the hands of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Through the tact, skill and influence of 
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The courses range from ! Mr. Collins, this bill as amended was 


passed in both branches of the Legislature. 
Definite lines have thus been establisied 
along which candidates for positions in 
Secondary Schools may work during the 
next two years. If it should be found 
that the standard of scholarship has 
been fixed too high, it can easily be 
modified at the next session of the Leg- 
islature. 

The bill making an appropriation of 
$200,000 in aid of High Schools failed, 
largely by reason of the shrinkage in the 
annual revenues of the State. The senti- 
ment which is rapidly developing in favor 
of such an appropriation, causes the 
friends of High Schools to be very san- 
guine in their hope that the money will 
come with a revival of national pros- 
perity, probably at the next session of 
the Legislature. In the meantime the 
necessary teachers can be trained and ed- 
ucated. The minimum standard of schol- 
arship proposed at least one teacher 
in every High School aided by the State, 
has been criticised by many as requiring 
too much, and by others as not requiring 
enough. It will be seen that in one year 
any graduate of the elementary course 
can prepare to pass the examination in 
the additional branches proposed. At 
their last convention in Harrisburg, the 
Principals of the Normal Schools made 
provision for the additional year of study. 
Moreover, half a dozen of our colleges 
have established courses in Pedagogy dur- 
ing the year. Foremost among these is 
the University of Pennsylvania, which re- 
ceived from the Legislature an appropri- 
ation of $200,000 in aid of its pest-graduate 
work, in addition to other large donations 
by Provost Harrison and other friends, for 
the purpose of aiding young men in 
post-graduate study and investigation. 
Another hopeful sign is the contemplated 
preparation of a Pennsylvania Science 
Series, for the purpose of placing within 
easy reach of our teachers the leading 
facts of science as they can be brought 
under the eye of the student in our own 
state. Hence if the appropriation in aid 
of High Schools can be secured at the 
next session of the Legislature, School 
Boards will have no difficulty in securing 
the additional teacher required by law 
either for high schools already in exist- 
ence, or for township high schools which 
may spring into existence through the 
hope of aid from the State. 

It will be seen that the scheme of your 
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committee looks primarily to the estab- 
lishment of High Schools, and next to se- 
curing teachers with suitable training and 
scholarship for the same. Instead of 
evolving out of their inner consciousness 
a course of study to be forced upon the 
child, the committee seek to place at the 
disposal of the teacher a supply of mental 
food to be dispensed by him in accordance 
with the needs of the pupil. A school 
can never rise above the scholarship of 
those who teach its classes. Township 
high schools usually start with one 
teacher. His training and scholarship 
will determine the aim and character of 
the instruction. If his education has been 
limited, he will unconsciously persuade 
his pupils and the community to rest sat- 
isfied with very limited attainments. He 
can not give them a glimpse of the vast 
fields of knowledge which modern civiliza- 
tion has conquered and is utilizing ; nor 
can he inspire his brightest pupils to seek 
courses of study in more advanced schools. 
If on the other hand the teacher has had 
a broad, liberal and thorough education, 
his influence will revolutionize the tastes 
and aspirations of young and old. If his 


thinking is logical and his habits of mind 


literary and scientific, he will beget in 
others a taste for science and literature. 
If he understands his pupils and their en- 
vironment, his instruction will be practi- 
cal as well as calculated to develop the 
powers of the pupil and to put him in 
touch with nature and the civilization by 
which he issurrounded. Courses of study 
mapped out by others will be suggestive 
to his mind; but he will never seek to 
force these upon the pupils contrary to 
their special needs and in excess of their 
native capacities. The scheme of your 
committee does not, therefore, contem- 
plate courses of study as designed to bind 
a teacher to the use of materials of instruc- 
tion contrary to the dictates of his own 
judgment, but rather to serve as helps to 
an intelligent guidance of pupils in their 
career at school. To a discussion of the 
course of study from this point of view 
we now direct attention as one of the 
leading features of this report. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


In preparing a course of study for high 
schools it is necessary to bear in mind on 
the one hand, the difference between the 
high school and the professional school ; 
and, on the other hand, the difference be- 
tween the high school and the college. 
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In aim and method the high school 
differs from the professional school. The 
military academy and the naval academy 
aim to educate officers for the army and 
the navy. Every other interest is sub- 
ordinated to that of making soldiers and 
mariners. When the interests of the in- 
dividual are in conflict with this primary 
aim, he is expected to resign his cadet- 
ship and to sever his connection with the 
school. The same is very largely true of 
the law school, the medical college, and 
the theological seminary; and it should 
be more largely true than it is of the 
normal school. The question of prepar- 
ing a high school course is very much 
simplified as soon as the directors adopt 
the theory that it is not the function of 
the high school to prepare teachers for 
the public schools. When a city finds it 
advisable to provide special preparation 
for its teachers, a training school should 
be organized after the plan of the Phila- 
delphia Girls’ Normal School. For years 
our metropolis tried to combine a Normal 
School and a Girls’ High School in one 
institution, but the experiment was at 
last given up to make room for a better 
plan. From the nature of the case it 
could not succeed. Many pupils who 
are not fitted either by talent or by tem- 
perament to become teachers, are never- 
theless greatly benefited by a course of 
high school study in which the interests 
of the individual are not subordinated to 
professional aims. The teacher in a high 
school can be well satisfied if his pupils 
acquire a knowledge of the branches ade- 
quate for more advanced study. The 
normal school, on the other hand, must 
aim at the thorough and exhaustive 
knowledge of the branches which the 
learner needs in order toteach. A model 
school designed to furnish observation 
and practice to the pupil-teacher, may 
rise to the level of a high school in its 
more advanced classes ; but it is a peda- 
gogical sin in the training of the average 
high school pupil, to emphasize prepara- 
tion for a vocation at the expense of that 
general culture and discipline which are 
calculated to make the most of the God- 
given powers and possibilities of the in- 
dividual. 

The problem before us is also very 
much simplified if we differentiate the 
aim of the high school from that of the 
college. Both aim at general culture. 
But college studies differ from those of 
| the high school in their adaptation to 
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minds of greater maturity. The average 
age of pupils in the high school ranges 
from fifteen to nineteen years. Branches 
like Analytical Geometry and Calculus, 
Logic, Psychology and Ethics, Compara- 
tive Grammar and Philology, are too 
difficult for the average pupil in a high 
school. On the other hand, the para- 
digms of Latin and Greek Grammar, the 
vocabularies upon which a_ reading 
knowledge of foreign languages is based, 
the leading truths of plane geometry and 
the relations of quantities as expressed in 
equations of the first and second degree, 
in the binomial theorem, and in the fac- 
toring of polynomials, are well adapted 
to give exercise to the mind at this age. 
The same claim is justly made for the 
elements of Botany, Zodlogy, Chemistry, 
Physics, and even Geology and Astron- 
omy. In making this claim we must not 
lose sight of the difference between an ¢/e- 
mentary knowledge of these branches and 
science as such, which is the knowledge of 
things in their causes and inner relations. 
The study of these branches as sciences 
belongs to the college period ; the study 
of any one of them as a specialty belongs 
to the University. 

Having pointed out the lines of demar- 
cation which separate the high school 
from the college and the professional 
school, it behooves us next to inquire 
what line should separate the high school 
from the elementary school. In other 
words, what preparation may reasonably 
be expected of those who wish to enter 
the high school? Here it must be con- 
fessed that the transition should be made 
easier rather than more difficult; and that 
the results of an examination should not 
be made the sole test for admission. The 
high school course furnishes materials 
and instruments of thought which it is 
not the province of the elementary school 
to give, and which will make a boy of 
average mind all his life long superior as 
a thinker to another boy of brighter parts 
who never advanced beyond the grammar 
grade. Moreover, it must be a case of 
arrested development if the instruction 
adapted to a child of nine or ten is suited 
to furnish the mertal food required by a 
youth of fourteen or fifteen. Studies 
which are difficult at one age often be- 
come easy by reason of brain growth 
alone. At the close of the war many 
young men whose education had been 
interrupted by the call to arms, and who 
secured by service in the field the money 
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with which to attend school, came to our 
normal schools to prepare for teaching. 
Of course they studied the common 
branches. To suit the needs of minds of 
their degree of maturity arithmetics were 
prepared involving business transactions, 
transformations of functions and numeri- 
cal conundrums entirely beyond the grasp 
of the average school-boy. When these. 
war veterans began to teach, they in turn 
used the books which they themselves 
had studied, and some of these text-books 
are still in use, the learner being required 
to submit to,one review after another for 
the purpose of having him gain thorough- 
ness in processes of thought entirely be- 
yond his years. The undue amount of 
such work required in some cities and 
boroughs retarded the development of the 
high school and the introduction of many 
things in science and literature much 
better fitted to enrich the mental life of 
the student. 


ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following may be insisted on as 
conditions for admission to the high 
school: 1. A degree of maturity which 
most pupils attain at the age of thirteen. 
A year may be added if the pupil is 
allowed to begin Algebra and Latin in the 
grammar grade. 2. Ability to read in- 
telligently in a book equal to the average 
Fourth Reader. 3. Familiarity with the 
parts of speech, the analysis and synthe- 
sis of ordinary sentences, and the most 
common irregularities of declination, con- 
jugation, and comparison. 4. The basal 
concepts of Geography and U. S. History. 

It is not to be inferred that the above 
enumeration exhausts the range of topics 
which should be taught below the high 
school. Deficiencies in Geography, Spell- 
ing, Penmanship, Vocal Music, and Draw- 
ing, should not be considered a sufficient 
excuse for keeping a pupil in the gram- 
mar school. The conditions for promo- 
tion should cover the essentials without 
which a pupil can not grasp the instruc- 
tion given in a high school class. The 
examination for promotion should cover 
all that may reasonably be expected of 
the average pupil. Otherwise the teach- 
ers will be tempted to confine their drill 
to the minimum requirements for admis- 
sion. 

Superintendent Missimer, of Erie, gives 
the following interesting statement of the 
minimum requirements for admission into 
the high school, based upon a long ex- 
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perierice as principal of one of the best 
high schools in the State: ‘‘I think that 
the minimum requirements in arithmetic 
for admission to the high school should 
be a thorough knowledge of, and a ready 
application in practical problems of frac- 
tions, decimals, percentage, denominate 
numbers—or what we used to call old- 
fashioned reduction—and one good prac- 
tical method of working interest. No 
discount, compound interest, cube or 
square root, compound proportion, but in 
the pldce of these latter, mental arithme- 
tic in fractions, percentage, decimals, re- 
duction. 

“‘In grammar a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the parts of speech, their use and 
application. The classification of verbs 
should be general, and not carried out 
into too much detail. The terms regular, 
irregular, transitive, intransitive, active, 
passive, should be thoroughly understood 
and comprehended. * * * The simpler 
and broader classification should only be 
used. To attempt to load the children 
with the distinctions between six and 
seven kinds of adjectives, adverbs, etc., 
is to confuse, and is beyond the state of 
mental development of the average child. 

“Analysis should be simple, and be 
confined to the classification of the sen- 
tence, subject, predicate and the ability 
to classify modifying phrases or clauses 
as adjective, adverbial or substantive, as 
the case may be.’’ 


ADJUSTMENT OF STUDIES. 


A more difficult question is the adjust- 
ment of the studies to the varying needs 
of the different sections of the Common- 
wealth and of the different classes whose 
children attend the public schools. Agri- 
culture, mining and manufactures give, 
each of them, employment to about a 
million of our population. Trade, trans- 
portation and the pursuit of the ordinary 
handicrafts, occupy and give support to 
several millions more. The agricultural 
population dwells in rural sections and is 
generally satisfied with the minimum 
term of six months. The miners congre- 
gate in regions where the terms are longer 
and the wages paid to teachers are higher, 
because the local Boards can compel the 
corporations to pay the taxes; the boys, 
however, leave school earlier than in 
agricultural communities. The people 
who work in factories congregate in the 
great centres of population, where there is 
most demand for the kind of education 
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known as manual training. Whilst it 
would be as great a mistake to convert 
the high school into a trade school as to 
make it a professional school, the ques- 
tion nevertheless arises: Can the school 
do aught to fit the children of the farmer, 
the miner and the manufacturer for their 
future occupations? If this can be done 
without neglecting the psychological 
needs of the child and without destroying 
the logical sequence of topics in the vari- 
ous branches, it will be a potent means of 
keeping the schools in touch with the 
people and of postponing the critical day 
when pupils quit school. Attempts at 
this kind of adjustment have been made 
in the commercial courses of some city 
high schools. Aside from the experience 
of our own cities, the success of the com- 
mercial high schools of Austria in fitting 
young men for counting houses all over 
Europe is the best argument for experi- 
ments in this line. Nevertheless the 
topics which are of value to every citizen 
of the republic, claim the first place in 
the curriculum of every school supported 
by public money. To this category be- 
long civics and the history of our state 
and nation. The studies which have 
value in every walk of life should not be 
crowded out by the attempt to fit pupils 
for entering with advantage upon special 
callings. 

In this connection it has been well said 
that the schools can never afford to lose 
sight of the three R’s. The remark has 
force even when applied to the high 
school. For to read means more than the 
simple recognition and pronunciation of 
the words at sight. It involves the abil- 
ity to get thought from a page not merely 
when it is printed or written in ordinary 
English, but also when the language is 
more or less technical. The newspaper 
accounts of foot ball and base ball and 
other sports abound in technical terms 
which the boy is apt to acquire from act- 
ual contact on the playground. Books 
on agriculture, horticulture, on applica- 
tions of electricity, abound in terms and 
concepts which are seldom acquired ex- 
cept at school. The reports of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the bulletins issued 
from Washington, are like a sealed book 
to many a farmer, because he lacks an 
elementary knowledge of botany, zodlogy, 
chemistry and physics. A _ theoretical 
knowledge of the strata of the earth 
would make the miner a more intelligent 
workman, and enable him to read period- 
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icals on mining. The arts of modern life 
are so fully grounded in the sciences that 
no man ignorant of them can read the 
daily papers intelligently or keep himself 
posted on the latest in any line of work to 
which the human race is devoting its 
time and energies. 

Again, by writing is meant more than 
the mechanical operation of forming the 
script letters or transcribing a copy or 
document. The second of the three R’s 
implies the ability to express thought in 
idiomatic English. To write well pre- 
supposes a knowledge of grammar and 
rhetoric. The pupil needs these not only 
to test his own style and sentences, but 
also to interpret the productions of others. 

The art of reckoning, in the third place, 
implies more than arithmetical computa- 
tion. Toit belong algebra and geometry, 
two branches found in most high schools 
in Pennsylvania. To these it might be 
well to add trigonometry, including sur- 
veying, as being eminently practical as 
well as highly educative. he claims 
made by the most ardent advocates of the 
common branches are thus found to in- 
clude every branch recommended by the 
Committee of Ten as given below, with 
the exception of the ancient and modern 


languages, astronomy, and book-keeping. 
The importance of book-keeping in every 
walk of life, especially in the trades, 


is universally acknowledged. A little 
knowledge of astronomy will free the 
husbandman from the superstition of 
planting his seed by the signs of an alma- 
nac, or of making his fences in certain 
phases of the moon. 

Ninety-five per cent. of our pupils never 
go beyond the high school, and all these 
may, if they desire it, be excused from 
the study of foreign languages, living or 
dead. It is, however, manifestly in the 
interest of the State to take care of the 
comparatively few who wish to pursue 
advanced courses of study and who are 
destined to figure afterwards as members 
of the older professions, or of those more 
modern callings which deserve to be 
ranked among the learned professions. 
Hence it should be made possible for the 
highest intellects to acquire in the high 
school a knowledge of languages other 
than the mother tongue. It is the con- 
viction of your committee that some time 
should be devoted to Latin by every pupil 
who has prospect of enjoying a high 
school course covering three years. A 
majority of the committee of fifteen ap- 
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pointed by the Department of Superin- 
tendence are of the opinion that formal 
English grammar should be discontinued 
in the eighth year, and the study o: 
some foreign language, preferably that of 
Latin, substituted. ‘‘The educational 
effect,’’ says their report, ‘‘on an Eng- 
lish speaking pupil of taking up a lan- 
guage which, like Latin, uses inflections 
instead of prepositions, and which further’ 
differs from English by the order in which 
its words are arranged in the sentence, is 
quite marked, and a year of Latin*places 
a pupil by a wide interval out of the 
range of the pupil who has continued 
English grammar without taking up 
Latin. The effect of the year’s study of 
Latin increases the youth’s power of ap- 
perception in very many directions by 
reason of the fact that so much of the 
English vocabulary used in technical 
vocabularies like those of geography, 
grammar, history and literature, is from 
a Latin source ; and besides, there are so 
many traces in the form and substance of 
human learning of the hundreds of years 
when Latin was the only tongue in which 
observation and reflection could be ex- 
pressed.”’ 

As aids to a successful career the 
humanities are quite as important as the 
sciences. To the leaders in civilized 
society the knowledge of men is more 
essential than the knowledge of books or 
of things. How can the knowledge of 
human nature be acquired? Not by the 
study of rocks and leaves and bugs, but 
by contact with mankind, either through 
the medium of spoken language or 
through the study of literature which en- 
shrines the best that mankind has thought 
and done. 

Thus far we have argued in favor of 
high school studies from the economic 
view. The study of science and litera- 
ture can be advocated on higher grounds. 
A people taught to regard wealth as the 
highest good, will always be a discon- 
tented people, incapable of perpetuating 
any stable form of government. As soon 
as the people are lifted above the struggle 
for bread, they crave recreation and en- 
joyment. Shall the enjoyment be that 
which results from the gratification of the 
baser passions in the direction of eating, 
drinking, dress, vanity, ambition and the 
like, or shall the enjoyment arise from 
the contemplation of the beauties of 
nature and literature? A people who 
can enjoy the scenery and the glorious 
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sunsets of the Keystone State, who can 
appreciate the marvels which are con- 
tinually transpiring in the field and the 
forest, who can enter into the spirit of the 
matchless literature which the ages have 
bequeathed unto us, will be a happier 
people, and by reason of their content- 
ment will be better exponents of the home, 
of society, and of the State. 

In the high school programme a rea- 
sonable amount of time should be re- 
served for reviews of the common 
branches. It will, for instance, econo- 
mize time and effort if the pupil is 
allowed to study algebra and geometry 
before he is expected to finish arithmetic. 
The proof of an ordinary theorem in 
geometry is more easily comprehended 
than the demonstration of many of the 
principles of arithmetic. The rules for 
the measurement of surfaces and solids 
are more easily remembered after geo- 
metry has been studied. Algebra is 
universal arithmetic. Without some ac- 
quaintance with the signs and symbols of 
algebra it is impossible to understand all 
the bearings and relations of certain 
operations with numbers. A knowledge 
of the algebraic equation clarifies the pos- 
sible cases of percentage. The English 
sentence is stripped of many of its diffi- 
culties and intricacies by the study of 
Latin syntax, which is perhaps the most 
perfect syntax in existence. Physical 
geography loses its terrors after one has 
paid some attention to the elements of 
astronomy, botany, zodlogy, and other 
sciences. The history of England and of 
Continental Europe throws a flood of 
light upon the history of the American 
people. Of course every review should 
bring something new before the mind of 
the pupil ; otherwise it will be little better 
than a waste of time, calculated to disgust 
the brighter pupils with their life at 
school. A rational review aims not merely 
to fix in the mind what has been gone 
over; it links the new with the old, 
weaves the inner nexus which binds the 
different parts of knowledge into an or- 
ganic whole, and shows how the various 
elements of a science grow out of the 
fundamental concepts in which it is 
rooted. Reviews of this kind are a neces- 
sary part of every curriculum of study 
based upon a sound theory of education. 

A full high school course should un- 
doubtedly cover four years. Many town- 
ships and boroughs can, however, not 
provide the teaching force or the pupils 
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for such an extended course. Hence, 
Pennsylvania should follow the example 
of older countries in providing for a clas- 
sification of high schools upon the basis 
of the number of years of study embraced 
in the curriculum. A school maintaining 
four years of study would rank as a high 
school of the first grade; one maintaining 
three years of study would rank as a high 
school of the second grade; and one main- 
taining two years of study as a high 
school of the third grade. Taking for 
granted that the two classes in a high 
school of the third grade can be instructed 
as one class in the elements of Botany, 
Zoology, Chemistry and Physics, one 
teacher could give each class five daily 
recitations of a length varying be- 
tween thirty and forty minutes, one 
of them being devoted to the ele- 
ments of Science. In other words, a 
high school of the third grade could be 
organized at a central point by the em- 
ployment of one teacher. It may be ob- 
jected that the salaries usually paid will 
not secure teachers capable of giving in- 
struction in algebra, geometry, botany, 
zoology, chemistry, physics and geology. 
Specialists in these sciences can of course 
not be secured at the salaries now paid 
in most districts. But the advocates of 
the introduction of nature study into the 
elementary schools presuppose in the 
teachers an elementary knowledge of the 
sciences just named; why then is it not 
reasonable to expect equal attainments of 
those who draw the better salaries usually 
paid in high schools? In high schools of 
the first and second grade more than one 
teacher would have to be employed ; 
hence there would be less difficulty in 
securing the required talent in the corps 
of instructors. At this point we are also 
met by the objection that only the rich 
can go beyond the high school or even 
through the high school, and that the 
furnishing of instruction in the ancjent 
and modern languages at public expense 
is equivalent to ‘‘ taxing the masses for 
the benefit of the classes.’’ To this it 
may be pertinent to reply by asking, 
Who pay the taxes, if not the rich? Is it 
true that only sons of the rich get the 
benefit of higher education? Is it not in 
the interest of the poor as well as the rich 
that physicians be thoroughly educated, 
that the gospel be preached by men qual- 
ified in every particular, that the laws be 
made and administered by competent 
legislators and judges, that all the learned 
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vocations like pharmacy, dentistry, engi- 
neering, be filled by men who have had 
all the educational advantages which the 
nineteenth century affords? It is a well- 
known fact that many of those who are 
making their mark in these lines have 
risen ion the humblest walks. The 
many country lads who rise to prominence 
in the cities always hail from communi- 
ties where they enjoyed the instruction of, 
and caught inspiration from, one or more 
good teachers. Trace these men to their 
homes, and you will find that they grew 
up in the proximity of schools superior to 
the average elementary school of the 
present day. Study the men who grew 
up in communities where these educa- 
tional advantages were not to be had, and 
you will find ‘‘many a gem unpolished 
and many a star unknown.’”’ 

For this reason the scheme of your 
Committee contemplates the extension of 
secondary education to rural communi- 
ties by the establishment of high schools 
at places accessible to the advanced pupils 
of one or more townships. Where but 


one teacher can be employed, a high 
school of the third grade may be estab- 
lished, in which the farmers’ sons and 
daughters can be taught the elements of 


botany, zodlogy, physics aud chemistry, 
thus opening their eyes to the wonders 
of nature around them and to the laws of 
vegetable and animal growth, in accord- 
ance with which their toil in tilling the 
soil can be made remunerative. An in- 
flexible course of study your Committee 
does not recommend. To outline courses 
of study in detail for all our high schools 
would only add to the confusion in peo- 
ple’s minds already produced by the Re- 
port of the Committee of Ten. The four 
courses of study outlined by that Com- 
mittee can only be considered as ideals 
toward which teachers and pupils may 
work ; to bind any one of them upon the 
high schools already in operation would 
involve the loss of valuable time and 
effort. 


reached. ‘Their interests are superior to 
those of any system of grading invented 
by the wisest of educators. Hence, no 
sudden or violent changes are recom- 
mended for any city or borough high 
school, and after it becomes incumbent 
upon the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to outline a course of study for 
township high schools it will be wrought 
out with special reference to the needs 


Instruction should always begin | 
at the point which the pupils have | 





[Aucust, 
of different sections of the Common- 
wealth. 

The scheme of your Committee may be 
summed up for discussion under the fol- 
lowing captions: 

I. The establishment of high schools 
at favorable points in rural districts, as 
well as in boroughs and cities. 

II. The appointment of legislative 
committees by the State Teachers’ Asso- ' 
ciation, and by County and City Insti- 
tutes, to codperate in securing a special 
appropriation in aid of High Schools. 

III. The employment of at least one 
teacher with specified scholarship in every 
high school receiving special aid from the 
State. 

IV. A standard of admission into 
high schools based partly upon the attain- 
ments of the pupil. 

V. The adoption of a course of study 
somewhat flexible, so as to suit the di- 
verse wants of different sections of the 
Commonwealth, which should embrace— 

1. The study of civics, including the 
constitution of Pennsylvania. 

2. A daily recitation in elementary sci- 
ence, except in the case of pupils who 
study Greek and Latin with a view of en- 
tering college. 

3. A review of arithmetic after the ele- 
ments of algebra and geometry have been 
studied; a review of geography after the 
elementary sciences have received atten- 
tion; and a review of English grammar 
after rhetoric and possibly the elements 
of Latin have been studied. Reviews 
should not exclude the introduction of 
new matter either during the recitation 
or during the preparation of the lessons 
assigned. 

4. The adoption of the curricula of the 
Committee of Ten, as ideal courses to- 
ward which teachers and pupils may 
work; but in no case is a curriculum to 
be followed as if it were to be forced upon 
the pupils without due regard to their 
capacities and the requirements of the 
vocation they are destined to follow. 

VI. An agitation of the question of 
secondary education at Teachers’ Institu- 
stutes, Directors’ Conventions and High 
School Commencements, as well as 
through the daily and weekly papers and 
the educational periodicals which are cir- 
culated among the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For convenience of reference Tables I. 
and IV. of the Report of the Committee 
of Ten are given on the preceding pages. 
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RENUNCIATION OF ROBERT FRASER. 





BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


HE crows were wheeling behind the 

plow in scattering clusters, and 
plumping singly upon the soft, thick 
grubs which the plowshare was turning 
out upon an unkindly world. It was a 
bask blowy day in the end of March, and 
there was a hint of storm in the air—a 
hint emphasized for those skilled in 
weather lore by the presence of half a 
dozen sea-gulls, white vagrants among 
the black coats, blown by the south wind 
up from the Solway—a snell, Scotch, but 
not unfriendly day altogether. Robert 
Fraser bent to the plow-handles, and cast 
a keen and wary eye toward his guide- 
posts on the ridge. His face was color- 
less, even when a dash of rain came 
swirling across from the crest of Ben 
Gairn, whose steep bulk heaved itself a 
blue haystack above the level horizon of 
the moorland. He was dressed like any 
other plowman of the south uplands— 
rough homespun much the worse for 
wear, and leggins the color of the red soil 
which he was reversing with the share of 
his plow, Yet there was that about 
Robert Fraser which marked him no 
common man. When he paused at the 
top of the ascent, and stood with his back 
against the hornsof the plow, the country- 
man’s legacy from Adam of the Mattock, 
he pushed back his weather-beaten straw 
hat with a characteristic gesture, and 
showed a white forehead with blue veins 
channeling it—a damp, heavy lock of 
black hair clinging to it as in Severn’s 
picture of John Keats on his death-bed. 
Robert Fraser saw a couple of black 
specks which moved smoothly and evenly 
along the top of the distant dike of the 
highway. He stood still for a moment or 
two watching them. As they came 
nearer, they resolved themselves into a 
smart young man sitting in a _ well- 
equipped gig drawn by a showily-actioned 
horse, and driven by a man in livery. 
As they passed rapidly along the road, 
the hand of the yonng man appeared ina 
careless wave of recognition over the stone 
dike, and Robert Fraser lifted his slack 
reins in staid acknowledgment. It was 
more than a year since the brothers had 
looked each other so nearly in the eyes. 
They were Dr. Henry Fraser, the rising 
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physician of Cairn Edward, and his elder 
brother Robert, once student of divinity 
at Edinburgh College, whom three par- 
ishes knew as ‘‘ The Stickit Minister.’’ 

When Robert Fraser stabled his horses 
that night and went in to his supper, he 
was not surprised to find his friend, 
Saunders M’ Quhirr of Drumquhat, sitting 
by the peat fire in the ‘‘room.’’ Almost 
the only thing which distinguished the 
Stickit Minister from the other small 
farmers of the parish of Dullarg was the 
fact that he always sat in the evening by 
himself den the hoose, and did not use the 
kitchen in common with his housekeeper 
and herd-boy save only at meal-times. 
Robert had taken to Saunders ever since 
—the back of his ambition broken—he 
had settled down to the farm, and he 
welcomed him with shy cordiality. 

‘You'll take a cup of tea, Saunders ?’’ 

‘Thank ye, Robert, I wadna be waur 
o’t,’’ returned his friend. 

‘*T saw your brither the day,’’ said 
Saunders M’Quhirr, after the tea-cups 
had been cleared away, and the silent 
housekeeper had replaced the books upon 
the table. Saunders picked a couple of 
them up, and, having adjusted his glasses, 
he read the titles—‘‘ Milton’s Works,”’ 
and a volume of translation of ‘‘ Dorner’s 
Person of Christ.’’ 

‘‘IT saw yer brither the day ; he maun 
be gittin’ a big practice !’’ 
‘““Ay!’’ said Robert 

thoughtfully. 

Saunders M’ Quhirr glanced up quickly. 
It was, of course, natural that the unsuc- 
cessful elder brother should envy the 
prosperous younger, but he had thought 
that Robert Fraser was living on a dif- 
ferent plane. It was one of the few 
things that the friends had never spoken 
of, though every one knew why Dr. 
Fraser did not visit his brother’s little 
farm. ‘‘He’s gettin’ in wi’ the big fowk 
noo, an’ thinks maybe that his brither 
wad do him nae credit.’’ That was the 
way the clash of the country-side ex- 
plained the matter. 

‘*T never told you how I came to leave 
the college, Saunders,’’ said the younger 
man, resting his brow on a hand that 
even the horn of the plow could not make 
other than diaphanous. 

‘‘No,’’ said Saunders, quietly, with a 
tender gleam coming into the humorsome, 
kindly eyes that lurked under their bushy 
tussocks of gray eyebrow. Saunders’ 
humor lay near the fountain of tears. 


Fraser, very 
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**No,’’ continued Robert Fraser, ‘‘I 
have not spoken of it to so many; but 
you've been a good frien’ to me, Saunders, 
and I think you should hear it. I have 
not tried to set myself right with folks in 
the general, but I would like to let you 
see clearly before I go my ways to Him 
who seeth from the beginning.’’ 

‘* Hear till him,’’ said Saunders; ‘‘ man, 
yer hoast [cough] is no’ near as sair as it 
was i’ the back-end. Ye’ll be here lang 
efter me; but lang or short, weel do ye 
ken, Robert Fraser, that ye need not to 
pit yersel’ richt wi’ me. Hev I no’ 
kenned ye sins ye war the size o’ twa 
scrubbers ?”’ 

‘**T thank you, Saunders,’’ said Robert, 
‘‘but I am well aware that I’m to die 
this year. No, no, nota word. It isthe 
Lord’s will! It’s more than seven years 
now since | first kenned that my days 
were to be few. It was the year my 
father died, and left Harry and me by 
our lane. 

‘“‘He left no sillar to speak of, just 
plenty to lay him decently in the kirk- 
yard among his forebears. I had been a 
year at the Divinity Hall then, and was 
going up to put in my discourses for the 
next session. I had been troubled with 
my breast for some time, and so called 
one day at the infirmary to get a word 
with Sir James. He was very busy when 
I went in, and never noticed me till the 
hoast took me. Then on a sudden he 
looked up from his papers, came quickly 
over to me, put his own white handker- 
chief to my mouth, and quietly said, 
‘Come into my room, laddie!’ Ay, he 
was a good man and a faithful, Sir James, 
if ever there was one. He told me that 
with care I might live five or six years, 
but it would need great care. Then a 
strange prickly coldness came over me, 
and I seemed to walk light-headed in an 
atmosphere suddenly rarefied. I think I 
know now how the mouse feels under the 
air-pump.”’ 

** What’s that?’’ queried Saunders. 

‘*A cruel ploy not worth speaking of,’’ 
continued the Stickit Minister. ‘‘ Well, 
I found something in my throat when I 
tried to thank him. But I came my ways 
home to the Dullarg, and night and day 
I considered what was to be done, with 
so much to do and so little time to do it. 
It was clear that both Harry and me 
could not go through the college on the 
little my father had left. So late one 
night I saw my way clear to what I 
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should do. Harry must go, I must stay. 
I must come home to the farm, and be 
my own ‘man ;’ then I could send Harry 
to the college to be a doctor, for he had 
no call to the ministry, as once I thought 
I had. More than that, it was laid on 
me to tell Jessie Loudon that Robert 
Fraser was no better than a machine set 
to go five years. : 

‘* Now all these things I did, Saunders, 
but there’s no use telling you what they 
cost in the doing. They were right to 
do, and they were done. I do not repent 
any of them. I would do them all over 
again were they to do; but it’s been bit- 
terer than I thought.’’ 

The Stickit Minister took his head off 
his hand and leaned wearily back in his 
chair. 

‘The story went over the country that 
I had failed in my examinations, and I 
never said that I had not. But there 
were some that knew better, who might 
have contradicted the report if they had 
liked. I settled down to the farm, and I 
put Harry through the college, sending 
all but a bare living to him in Edinburgh. 
I worked the work of the farm, rain and 
shine, ever since, and have been for these 
six years the ‘Stickit Minister’ that all 
the world kens the day. Whiles Harry 
did not think that he got enough. He 
was always writing for more, and not so 
very pleased when he did not get it. He 
was aye different to me, ye ken, Saunders, 
and he canna be judged by the same 
standard as you and me.’’ 

‘“‘T ken,’’ said Saunders, a spark of 
light lying in the quiet of his eyes. 

‘*Well,’’ continued Robert Fraser, 
lightened by Saunders’ apparent agree- 
ment, ‘‘ the time came when he was clear 
from college, and wanted a practice. He 
had been ill-advised that he had not got 
his share of the farm, and he wanted it 
selled to share and share alike. Now I 
kenned, and you ken, Saunders, that it’s 
no’ worth much in one share, let alone 
two. SolI got the place quietly bonded, 
and bought him old Doctor Aitkin’s 
practice in Cairn Edward with the money. 

‘*T have tried to do my best for the lad, 
for it was laid on me to be my brother’s 
keeper. He doesna come here much,’’ 
continued Robert, ‘‘but { think he’s not 
so ill against me as he was. Saunders, 
he waved his hand to me when he was 
gaun by the day !”’ 

‘That was kind of him,’’ said Saund- 
ers M’Quhirr. 
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‘‘Ay, was it no’?’’ said the Stickit 
Minister eagerly, with a soft look in his 
eyes as he glanced up at his brother’s 
portrait in cap and gown, which hung 
over the china dogs on the mantel-piece. 

‘I got my notice this morning that the 
bond is to be called up in November,”’ 
said Robert. ‘‘So I'll be obliged to flit.’’ 

Saunders M’Quhirr started to his feet 
in a moment. ‘‘ Never,’’ he said, with 
the spark of fire alive now in his eyes, 
‘‘never as lang as there’s a beast on 
Drumquhat, or a poun’ in Cairn Edward 
Bank,’’ bringing down his clinched fist 
upon the Milton on the table. 

‘*No, Saunders, no,’’ said the Stickit 
Minister, very gently; ‘‘I thank you 
kindly, but /// be flitted before that !”’ 


<i 
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A COUNTRY SCHOOLMA’AM.* 








BY MARY E. WILKINS. 





| HAVE taught school for forty-four 

years. Now I have delivered the 
keys of my school-house to the committee, 
I have packed away on the top shelf of 
my closet a row of primers and readers, 
geographies, spelling-books and _ arith- 
metics, and I have stopped work for the 
rest of my life. Through all these forty 
years I have squeezed resolutely all the 
sweets out of existence, and stored them 
up to make a kind of tasteless but life- 
sustaining honey for old age. I have 
never spent money unless for the barest 
necessaries. I have added term by term 
to the sum on my bank-book until I have 
been able to build this house and have 
a sufficient sum at interest to live upon. 
I need little, very little, to eat, and I 
wear my clothes carefully and long. 

I was never extravagant in clothes but 
once; that was twenty-five years ago, 
when I was thirty-five, and expected to 


*This sketch is the introduction to ‘‘ The 
Country School Teacher’s Ghost Story,”’ pub- 
lished in the New York World of March 11. It 
does not represent, perhaps, a good teacher, 
but a safe one, surely, for she sees and 
feels her own deficiencies, and laments her lack 
of brilliant success; not sour, not harsh and 
crabbed, but sternly repressive, she hides the 
love she feels for the little ones, for fear she 
may seem partial to some of them, and so has 
resolutely ‘‘ squeezed all the sweets out of ex- 
istence and stored them up to make a kind of 
tasteless honey for old age.’’ Doubtless some 


of her pupils would paint her influence in much 
more glowing tints, and give a brighter setting 
to the homely picture.—£d. 
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I had a green 
But I 


be married in the spring. 
silk dress then—a bright green. 
had it dyed black, and after all, got con- 
siderable wear out of it, although it was 


flimsy. Colored silk is apt to be. I had 
a blue woolen, too, a color I should never 
have bought if I had not expected to be 
married; and that faded. I also had a 
black velvet cloak, something that was 
very costly, and I should not have bought 
it under any circumstances, but I was 
foolish. However, that has made my 
winter bonnets ever since; and it wasa 
good piece, and not cut up much. 

Looking backward forty-four years, I 
cannot remember any other extravagance 
than this outlay in clothes when I ex- 
pected to be married at thirty-five. I 
never have bought any candy except a 
few cough-drops when I had acold. I 
have never bought a ribbon even, or a 
breast-pin. I have always worn my 
mother’s old hair-pin, although it was so 
old-fashioned, and the other girls had 
pretty gold and coral or cameo ones. 

My mother died when I was fourteen ; 
my father, when I was sixteen; then I 
began to teach. My father left me noth- 
ing. Mother was sick all her life nearly, 
and he could not lay up a cent. How- 
ever, there was enough to pay his fun- 
eral expenses, and I was thankful for 
that. I sometimes wonder if he would 
think I had done pretty well. I don’t 
know how it can make any difference to 
him now; he is past all such earthly 
vanities, even if he knows about them, 
but I do sometimes feel glad I have done 
so well, on his account. Anybody has 
to have some account besides their own, 
even if it is somebody’s that’s dead. 

I have built this house, with six rooms 
in it and a woodshed. I have a little 
land, too. I keep hens, and I am going 
to have a vegetable garden back of the 
house and a flower garden front. I have 
good woolen carpets all over the house 
except the kitchen. I have stuffed parlor 
furniture, and a marble-topped table, and 
a marble shelf with a worked plush scarf 
on it. I have a handsome dining set and 
two nice chamber sets, and two beautiful 
silk quilts I pieced from bits my scholars 
gave me. I shouldn’t be ashamed to 
have anybody go over my house. And 
I keep it nice, too; you could not find a 
speck of dust anywhere. Of course, I 
have nobody to put it out of order, and 
that makes a difference. It has always 
been my habit to look at all the advan- 
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tage there is in life, and I have found 
there is an advantage side to almost ev- 
erything. I can keep my house a great 
deal nicer than I could if I were not all 
alone in the world. I sometimes wonder 
what I should do if I had a man coming 
in with muddy boots, or children track- 
ing in dirt and stubbing out my carpets 
or kicking the paint off my new doors. 

To tell the truth, I have never cared 
much about children, though I have been 
teaching them forty-four years. I never 
dared to say so before, but it is true. 
Once in a while I saw a child that I 
thought a good deal of, but taking them 
all together, I have often wondered how 
their own mothers could stand them. I 
would have worked my fingers to the 
bone for the few I did take a notion to; I 
fairly grudged them to their folks ; but 
the others !—and I had to hide it, too; it 
wouldn’t have done for the children to 
think I was partial. They had all the 
meanness of grown up folks, without 
knowing enough to hide it. Grabbing 


each other’s apple-cores and teasing away 
each other’s candy, and the big ones 
plaguing the little ones ; throwing paper 
balls and marking up the walls and 


everything else. I know, for one, that 
there’s something in the doctrine of 
original sin. I guess most women that 
have taught a district school forty-four 
years do. 

I have never been sure, either, that 
they learned anything so’s to remember 
it and have it do them any good. I have 


always been afraid that, no matter how 


hard I tried to do my duty by them, it 
was never quite done, and that I was 
teaching myself more than anybody else, 
just as I always seemed to hit my own 
hands harder than a scholar’s when I 
had to ferule one. 

I could travel all over the earth, on the 
map, and never once lose my way, but I 
wonder if my scholars could. I can spell 
through the spelling book without miss- 
ing a word, but I know that not one of 
my scholars can do it. I can do every 
sum in the arithmetic, measure the 
depths of all the wells, calculate the 
speed of all the dogs and foxes, and say 
the multiplication table by heart, but I am 
quite sure that no boy or girl ever left 
my school who could. It seems to me 
sometimes that I have gone to school to 
my scholars, instead of my scholars going 
to school to me, and that I have never 
been of any benefit to any one of them. 
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It was just twenty-five years ago to- 
day that I went to Marshbrook to teach 
the No. 1 district school. It was right 
in the middle of the springtime. I haa 
given up my old school, because I was 
expecting to be married that May. But 
when I found out he’d changed his mind 
towards me, I felt as if I had ought to go 
to work again. I’d laid out a good deal 
of money on my clothes, and I knew I’d 
have to make it some way, as long as I 
was always going to have nobody but 
myself to depend on, the way I always 
had. 

Maria Rogers had my old school. She 
had come from the east village to teach 
it, when I gave it up, and it wasn’t 
more’n three weeks before he began to go 
with her. She was good-looking, always 
smiling, though it always seemed to me 
it was a kind of silly smile. I was al- 
ways sober and set-looking, and I couldn’t 
smile easy even if I felt like it. Her hair 
curled, too. I tried to curl mine, but it 
wouldn’t look like hers. I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it at first when folks came and told 
me he was going with her, and they 
thought I ought to know; but after a 
while I saw enough to satisfy me, myself. 
I wrote him a letter, and told him I’d 
found out he had changed his mind, and 
he had my best wishes for his welfare and 
prosperity ; and then I began to look out 
for another school. He didn’t marry 
Maria Rogers till the spring term was 
through. She wanted the money for her 
wedding clothes. She was a poor girl, or 
I could have had my old school. As it 
was, she had him and my school too. 


es 


IS IT A FAD? 
BY FRANK O. PAYNE. 


.* is often asserted that teachers are 
more given to fads than any other 
class of people. In proof whereof, it is 
said that the spelling book went out, so 
did mental arithmetic, so did grammar, 
to make way for phonics, language les- 
sons, and the like; that the beautiful 
copy-books of to-day are disappearing 
before the abomination—vertical pen- 
manship. ‘There was doubtless a found- 
ation in truth for these innovations, and 
they have certainly had much to do with 
moulding the educational thought of the 
present day. 

But we who, as children, were the vic- 
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tims of phonic fads, have grown up very 
poor spellers; and we to whom mental 
arithmetic was denied, find ourselves wo- 
fully slow in thinking out solutions of 
problems. Though the writer is a firm 
believer in language lessons, yet he is 
also a lover of grammar (technical, if you 
please). This may be rank heresy, but 
that the future alone can determine. 
There is music to my ears in the sound 
of rapid, active, energetic parsing, or the 
logical analysis of a problem from state- 
ment to conclusion. 

It is therefore with delight that I see 
the spelling book coming back to its 
place among school books. It also af- 
fords pleasure to see in recent catalogues 
of leading publishers numerous texts on 
mental arithmetic. 

The fact is, that these studies would 
never have gone out, had they not been 
made into hobbies and ridden to death. 
They will not be admitted again to the 
thrones they once occupied, but they will 
assume their proper place, for they ave 
a proper place in the schools. 

But how about ‘‘ Nature Study?’ Is 
this new departure a fad? Will it, like 
the fads of the past, create a stir and then 
go the way of all fads? There may be 
danger of this. 

The superficial teacher will be taken 
with the showy side of this subject. 
School exhibits will be crowded with 
collections of all manner of things. Na- 
ture-study will be interwoven into com- 
mencement essays. Language and num- 
ber work will be deeply dyed with it. 

I say there may be danger of this. By 
and by comesa reaction. Out goes ev- 
erything connected with it. But to the 
thinking teacher, nature study is hailed 
with joy. Not asa fad, but as one more 
means by which to interest the child ; as 
a never-failing source for lessons in mor- 
als, and as a basis for all manner of les- 
sons in other subjects of school work. 

One of the Chicago papers has recently 
cried out against the introduction of na- 
ture study in some such words as these: 
‘Nature study is the latest idiocy of the 
school cranks, and the greatest lunacy of 
modern times.’’ It may be well to look 
over the works of men whom we are ac- 
customed to regard as leaders of peda- 
gogical thought, and see what is their 
opinion on this subject. 

Of one thing we may be very certain, 
that he who thinks that the study of na- 
ture is ew, is greatly deceived. Few 
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censors of educational methods will crit- 


icise the pedagogy of Comenius. Here 
is what he said of teaching in general : 
“Knowledge of ¢hings close at hand 
should be acquired first, then that of 
those farther off.’’ What is the Orbis 
Pictus, if it be not an attempt to intro- 
duce the child to an acquaintance with 
nature? 

Huxley says: ‘‘The first teaching a 
child wants is an odject lesson of one sort 
or another.’’ 

Says Alexander Bain, ‘‘ Worth belongs 
to any subject if it convey methods that 
are useful far beyond itself.'’ Surely the 
opinion of such a man as Bain is worth 
consideration. Is not a subject which 
develops the senses, stimulates thought, 
cultivates the heart, and leads the child 
towards a love for the Creator of all 
things, a subject of such a nature? 

Perhaps the opinion of Agassiz is not 
out of place here. ‘‘ The difficult art of 
thinking, comparing, and discriminating, 
can be more readily acquired by examin- 
ing natural objects for ourselves, than in 
any other way.’’ 

‘‘Children should be accustomed to 
examine, analyze, and inspect every ob- 
ject of interest around them, flowers and 
minerals by the way-side, animals of the 
field, warblers of the forest, etc. All 
present excellent subjects for exercising 
the faculties.’’— 7ave. 

Cultivate habits of observation, inquiry. 
comparison, and steady perseverance.— 
Landon. 

‘*You can make the teaching of physi- 
cal science as fruitful, as thoroughly dis- 
ciplinal, for all the higher purposes con- 
templated in a liberal education, as the 
teaching of Greek or geometry, if you 
will only first recognize the possibility of 
making it so.’’—Fitch. 

‘*Ts it not,’’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘an 
absurd and almost sacrilegious belief, 
that the more a man studies nature, the 
less he reveres it?’’ 

Quotations might be given indefinitely 
from Quick, Rousseau, Locke, Tate, 
Payne, and others. Pestalozzi covered 
the whole ground when he said: ‘‘ Ob- 
servation is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge. The /i7s¢ object of education 
must be to lead a child to observe with 
accuracy, and second, to express with cor- 
rectness the result of his observation.”’ 

In conclusion, any subject may be made 
a fad, but when we consider how the 
greatest of all teachers resorted to nature 
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for illustrations of the truths He taught, 
we can hardly call nature study an inno- 
vation. Should we hesitate to employ 
His methods of instruction,, or cry out 
against a study of the things which He 
thought not unworthy to symbolize 
things divine ?—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


HOW TO TEST THE QUALITY OF 
A TEACHER’S WORK.* 


BY CO. SUPT. M. J. BRECHT. 


HE quality of teaching is not easily 

discovered, partly because nature, so 
largely interwoven with the art of teach- 
ing, will not suffer man to probe her inner 
processes beyond certain limits; partly 
because the facts that lie within the range 
of study and observation are often so ut- 
terly at variance under what appear to be 
the same conditions that they are at the 
best only of value to show the general 
trend of the development of mind. 

Perhaps the most direct, and in many 
respects the most reliable, way of testing 
the quality of the teacher’s work is to 
proceed along the line of development 
that was followed in the method of teach- 
ing. This plan seems to have the merit 
of being rational, for the very facts upon 
which the teacher must base his work to 
teach well are the facts which must be 
considered and weighed when we wish to 
ascertain the character of the instruction 
given. Both the teaching and the testing 
of the teaching move very largely upon 
parallel lines, and therefore there is some 
force in the old saying: ‘ The way the 
teaching is done is the very best way to 
tell how well it is done.’’ 

But this method seems hardly satisfac- 
tory for practical purposes. Something 
more is needed than meretheory. There 
must be signs of a visible outcome. Itis 
also a significant fact that the best teach- 
ing, so called by the student of psychol- 
ogy, is not always productive of the best 
results. The poorest method in the hands 
of the merest machine of a teacher may 
have in it some element of strength, some 
grain of truth, some suggestion of growth 
for the learner’s mind. Stripped of all 
distinctions and pedagogical refinements, 
the great essential of any form of teach- 
ing 1s to carry with it somehow or some- 


* Read before the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Mount Gretna, July 3, 1895, 
by Co. Supt. M. J. Brecht, of Lancaster, Pa. 
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where some vital spark that will move 
the pupil-mind to respond to the world of 
form and matter that lies without, and to 
the truths and relations that dawn upon 
the conscious powers within. 

Experience has taught us that a truth 
may lodge in the heart under conditions 
which, even to the most intelligent view, 
seem adverse and unfavorable to its re-, 
ception. A word of encouragement, a 
look or a tone from the poorest teacher, 
may start a train of ideas that will ulti- 
mately prove itself to be teaching of the 
highest order. On the other hand, the 
most beautiful and refined analysis given 
under the most promising auspices oft- 
times proves barren of results. The cru- 
cial test between teaching that teaches 
and teaching that dies with the effort is 
made not by laws and processes, condi- 
tions and exceptions that the psycholo- 
gist may name and elaborate, but by the 
mind itself. At its tribunal and nowhere 
else, all teaching, whether it be the 
methods of the most ingenious teacher or 
the crude efforts of the novice, must be 
submitted for the supreme and final test. 
The process is purely a natural one, 
whose limits and conditions are as fixed 
and unchangeable as the law that moulds 
a tear or guides the falling pebble. Who 
would tell the quality of the teacher’s 
work must be able to determine, which 
frequently means to divine, how the in- 
herent preference of the mind under one 
set of conditions is given to certain ob- 
jects and withheld from others, while at 
some other time under apparently the 
same relations it will repel that which 
was attractive before, and seek a bond of 
affinity with the old and discarded. In 
a larger sense he must be able to discover 
how the attractive force of the mind is 
brought into sympathetic touch with the 
teacher’s efforts and in quick intimate 
correspondence with the best in the 
child’s environment. 

But to know how the mind itself ope- 
rates is not the only troublesome fact in 
this connection. The character of the 
teaching presents another difficulty. 
There is no way to learn the nature or 
degree of the successive changes that 
take place in the process of learning ex- 
cept what may be ascertained from their 
effects. Science can make many careful 
observations and ingenious deductions 
along this line, yet the result is at best 
only approximate, showing the trend of 
activity of the general law rather than 
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the peculiar phases and special aptitudes 
of the individual. Measurements that 
must be taken of the shadow instead of 
the tree producing it, may have value to 
obtain the general outline, but have no 
accuracy to commend them for the pur- 
pose of determining the quality of the 
wood, the texture of its fibre, or its value 
as a commercial product. Under the 
most favorable conditions the results of 
the teacher’s work disappear, and, for the 
time being, are lost in the vortex of 
forces that play upon and fashion the 

hysical and moral nature of the child. 
All that we know about the matter is 
that by a wonderful alchemy carried on 
in the secret chambers of the soul the 
lessons taught are transformed and ex- 
panded into new elements of power and 
character. 

There is another circumstance that 
tends to complicate the matter. At the 
very threshold of the teacher’s work, be- 
fore he has time to choose methods and 
arrange materials and subject-matter, he 
is confronted by the ‘‘ Sphynx’s riddle’’ 
of the teacher’s world—the nature of the 
child. Human nature is always a varia- 
ble quantity in its outward expression. 
One mind differs from another to the 
minutest detail, while the same mind 
changes with every change in its en- 
vironment, constantly projecting itself, 
and expanding in new directions. The 
law seems to be not only change, but 
change at changing rates. What is 
a proper approach of mind under one set 
of conditions may be radically wrong 
under another. So-called normal rela- 
tions between teacher and child on one 
occasion may become strained and ab- 
normal whenever the spiritual barometer 
points to some change in the interior re- 
lations of those directly concerned. The 
situation constantly calls for intelligent 
interpretation. Rules and formulas are 
too bungling at this point, and the 
teacher who must depend upon such ar- 
tifices never rises to the level of grasping, 
much less of appreciating, the fine art 
that lies within the boundaries of his pro- 
fession. 

The mechanic who has to deal with 
inert matter; who works in material like 
wood or iron that can be cut, trimmed, 
moulded and shaped to suit the taste or 
fancy of the workman, will disclose his 
skill and grade of workmanship by the 
way he manipulates his tools, by the 
order in which he proceeds to select and 





finish his work. But in the realm of 
mind there is no potter’s clay to fashion, 
in spite of the old figure; and conse- 
quently a test based upon the teacher’s 
way of doing his work may reveal his 
skill and the kind of talent he possesses, 
but gives at best only an approximate 
idea of the quality of the work he does. 
The force of this statement is apparent. 
The child has a multitude of teachers, 
and his opinions and habits of thought 
are being constantly changed. The 
world of phenomena, of motive and of 
choice; the forces of health, inherited 
tendency and association ; the habits of 
study, attention and obedience, and the 
lessons the growing mind discovers in 
rain-drop, flower and shrub, ever present 
to him a new text to read and interpret. 

There are other conditioning facts that 
embarrass us when we attempt to test the 
quality of the teacher’s work. The few 
points given are submitted to show how 
very general and one-sided our knowl- 
edge in the matter necessarily is, and to 
impress the fact that the attempt to 
measure the teacher’s work in all its 
bearings and relations is suggestive of the 
impossible task of catching sunbeams and 
ascertaining what part is leaf, what part 
bud, and what part cherry. The chem- 
ist would shrink from a task of this kind, 
yet he can tell us many interesting facts 
of the sunbeam that are profitable and 
instructive in the economy of life. Ina 
sense somewhat corresponding the 
educator has observed certain facts 
which, if they do not explain or trace to 
its ultimate ends every step in the process 
of teaching, yet are significant in defin- 
ing certain aspects that are universally 
believed to characterize true teaching. 

To speak of these is todwell upon facts 
or data that must enter into tests made to 
ascertain the quality of the teacher’s 
work. Prominent among these is the 
question of results. The practical man 
asks for results. He has been accus- 
tomed to measure men and events by this 
standard, and openly avows that it is the 
only reliable way of learning the true 
worth of things. The world at large has 
accepted the dictum of the man of affairs, 
and it has also come to regard results as 
one of the surest proofs of the success of 
a principle or institution. 

What information is obtained by ap- 
plying the test of results to teaching? 
Several important things are discovered. 
The most obvious, perhaps, is that re- 
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sults in teaching are of slow growth and 
remote, the fruits not of to-day but of the 
future. If not a century plant, they re- 
quire periods of years, sometimes gene- 
rations, to mature the germs of promise 
which they carry. A multitude of forces 
contribute to this final unfolding. The 
nurture of early life, the atmosphere of 
home, the world of nature, the example 
and language of associates, the exacting 
hand of experience, the stern, almost 
savage facts of life, the dream of child- 
hood and the hope of youth, all in 
their turn encourage or hinder the final 
outcome of the child’s education. It 
would be a comparatively easy matter 
to gauge the quality of teaching if 
one could stand at the other end of 
life to weigh and interpret results. 
From that point of view there would be 
little troubie to trace, like guide-lines in 
a perspective, the moulding influence of 
the teacher in the life and character of 
the child. 

Then one might tell whether early les- 
sous upon thoroughness jin study, dili- 
gence in work, perseverance to push, 
plans forward into effect, were given an 
abiding place in the heart. Then one 
might discover to what extent the train- 


ing to habits of industry, self-denial, and 
obedience asserted itself in the struggle 


to achieve success. Then one might 
trace how the elements of arithmetic, the 
examples of history, the inspiring themes 
of literature, enlarged the intellectual 
horizon and strengthened the moral fibre 
of the individual. But the problem of 
testing teaching by results is not one of 
looking backward. The face must be 
turned to the unknown and unknowable 
future of the child. The characters to be 
read are yet incomplete and obscure. The 
forces of to-morrow rise phoenix-like out 
of the ashes of the triumphs of to-day and 
yesterday. Things are only partially un- 
folded. As a rule the initial impulse 
only is given. Results shade into each 
other, overlap one another, or form the 
groundwork of a long chain of develop- 
ment the end of which time alone can 
tell. The attempt therefore to read the 
quality of the teacher’s work from the 
results discernible must allow room for 
exceptions, provisions and contingencies 
upon an extended scale. 

The matter, as if not complex enough 
in itself, has a condition imposed upon it 
from the outside that tends to confuse 
still further. Men will not agree as to 
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what the results of our education should 
be. All say that the best results are 
produced by the best teaching, but here 
consensus of opinion ceases. In the busy 
man’s diary and phrase ‘‘best result’’ is 
synonymous with the idea of fitness to 
cope successfully with the issues of life ina 
commercial sense ; in the mind of the aver- 
age parent the phrase is synonymous with 
selfish hope that it will equip his child 
with power to be slave to no man and 
master of the world; in the mind of the 
intelligent teacher the phrase includes 
the whole circle of being and is synony- 
mous with the idea ‘‘how to live,’’ in 
the broadest Christian sense of that ex- 
pression. This diversity of opinion leads 
to embarrassment and confusion. When 
men once throw away their prejudices 
and try to view the teacher’s function 
through the same lens, when they once 
try to understand that the fruits of an 
education are not measured off in sections 
or weighed out in grocers’ scales, but 
that they are nourished and matured by 
years of experience running through de- 
cades and generations, it will give us a 
more definite knowledge of results, and 
enable us by virtue of them to interpret 
with greater accuracy the quality of the 
teacher’s work. 

The partial knowledge we have of re- 
sults is, however, complete enough to see 
whether the leading characteristics of the 
work done harmonize with the ideal end 
of education. For instance, it is not a 
matter of extended research to ascertain 
the moral tone of the atmosphere in which 
the child is taught. The character of the 
pupil’s deportment as it manifests itself 
in his relation to his studies, to the school 
and the teachers, the sense of duty and 
responsibility he feels in his own advance- 
ment, and the interest he takes to uphold 
the good name of the school, reflect very 
largely the character of the discipline 
that is exercised over him. ‘The atten- 
tion he gives to details, whether it be in 
the style and arrangement of his work on 
paper, in the care and neatness of his 
personal appearance, in the care he takes 
of his own property and the respect he 
shows for the rights and property of 
others, or in the pains he takes to under- 
stand his lessons, may be found a safe 
criterion of the thoroughness of his in- 
struction. Again from the attention he 
gives, the questions he asks, the answer 
he volunteers, the spirit of application he 
shows, the facts he discovers or chal- 
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lenges, may be learned the degree of in- | poses to drive him does not understand 


terest he feels in his studies. Where a 
taste for reading has been fostered there 
evidence exists that the teaching was not 
confined to narrow grooves but liberal 
enough to touch the arc of human prog- 
ress at all points of the compass. The 
kind tone, the polite manner, the prompt 
response in the child are typical of the 
impressions that have been made upon 
his young and growing nature, for 
**Good once put in action or in thought 
like a strong oak doth from its boughs 
shed down the ripe germs of a forest.’’ 
The method of doing work is always of 
value in testing the skill of the workman 
and the quality of the workmanship. 
The artisan never gets entirely away from 
his bench. The bond of relation between 
them is so intimate that a man seldom 
fails by some peculiarity of movement or 
expression—the result of association and 
habit—to betray the trade or profession 
in which he served as apprentice or en- 
gaged as student. Within fifty miles of 


our place of meeting to-day lives a promi- 
nent physician who was compelled to 
disguise himself as a farm hand in order 
that he might have an opportunity of 
learning the process of compounding a 


certain remedial agent whose preparation 
was kept a secret from the profession. 
His disguise was a success until one day 
becoming deeply absorbed in his work he 
forgot himself and manipulated the knife 
with such freedom and skill that he 
aroused the suspicion of his employer, 
also a physician, who at once wanted to 
know where the man had been taught to 
handle the knife in that manner, but fail- 
ing to receive a satisfactory reply he 
ordered the subject of his suspicion to re- 
port at the office for the wages due him. 
It was simply a movement of the hand, 
but of sufficient importance to him who 
could interpret its meaning to betray the 
man’s professional training. 

This law applies in every department 
of human activity. In the every-day 
world the swing of the scythe, the ring of 
the hammer, the buzz of the saw, the 
guiding of the plow, the pushing of the 
jack-plane, all show whether the persons 
so engaged are masters of their respective 
trades. Even the brute world seems to 
read these unmistakable signs of strength 
and skill. Does not a horse seem to know 
when a novice tries to bridle him? Does 
he not seem to be endowed with superior 
intelligence when the person who pro- 





the horse temperament? It seems to be 
the case, judging from the manner in 
which he frequently puts the driver at 
his mercy. Beyond question the manner 
of doing reveals the genius of the work- 
man. The teacher is no exception to the 
rule. His method of proceeding shows 
in every step he takes, if he understands 
the general nature of the mind, the char- 
acter of the subject matter he presents, 
and the most suggestive way of utilzing 
the one to stimulate the other. 

A rational method of teaching has 
several important functions. It is broad 
enough to minister to the welfare of the 
whole school, and yet specific enough to 
reach out to the temperament of the in- 
dividual child, and meet the demands of 
his growing nature. Its distinguishing 
features harmonize with the best that is 
known of child-nature and all that is 
implied in a knowledge of its truest de- 
velopment. There is enough of science 
in the selection and elaboration of its 
material to show a very fair appreciation 
of the elements of pedagogy ; enough of 
art in its application to show that due 
importance is attached to the finish and 
symmetry of its work ; enough of human 
nature in the under-current of its tone to 
show that there is in active play a sym- 
pathy and fellowship of feeling with the 
necessary effort young life must put forth 
to win success. In a broader sense the 
method shows the whole stature of the 
teacher, both his human and professional 
side, and therefore is an index of the gen- 
eral capacity of his scholarship, the skill 
he possesses to meet special as well as 
regular duties, his inventive instinct to 
interest, his power to adapt and harmon- 
ize, his moral tone, and his professional 
spirit and integrity. 

Can the preceding facts be learned from 
the work of the school-room, or does it 
require too close sifting to understand 
how methods of teaching weaken or 
strengthen the child’s character? Are 
the available data too uncertain to bring 
the matter within the limits of reasonable 
certainty? The answer will depend upon 
the character and thoroughness of the 
test. A careful inspection will disclose 
not only the general trend of activity in 
a school, not only the spirit and tech- 
nique of the teacher’s method, but a mul- 
titude of things that fall by the way and 
crop out only now and then to complete 
the links left incomplete in the chain of 
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the pupil’s education. The line of in- 
quiry should deal with essentials and 
details. The main question should be, 
What effect has the method which is fol- 
lowed upon the pupil as a whole? Does 
it influence the boy to become a better 
boy and help the girl to become a better 
girl? or does it not reach into his life and 
change habits of thinking and feeling ? 
Does it give the pupil a larger, deeper 
reverence for truth and persuade him 
that in his own life, as well as elsewhere, 
‘*Truth crushed to earth will rise again,”’ 
and therefore he must labor to be truth- 
ful and honest? Does it draw him nearer 
to the fireside of home, to the interests of 
country, and inspire him with a sense of 
filial devotion and patriotism that will be 
loyal to home and country in the hour of 
danger? Again, has the method induced 
him to take a greater interest in his 
studies and in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge? Has he, because of it, become 
more thorough, more determined and 
more patient in his work? Has it given 
him more power ?— power to*do? power to 
endure? power to sacrifice self in the 
hour of trial and temptation? Is he 
growing more industrious and does he 
feel that the power to “‘ dig and stick ’’ is 
one of the cardinal virtues of a useful 
life? What effect has the work upon his 
personal bearing? Is he daily growing 
more sympathetic, more thoughtful of 
the comfort of others, more inclined to 
stamp out evil and wrong-doing ? Where 
these ends and others of the same type 
are realized, the methods of teaching 
must be regarded as helpful and peda- 
gogically sound. 


The method of teaching may be arbi- | 
In that case the teacher fashions | 


trary. 
an arbitrary world for the pupil. Under 
its influence the child will not be moved 
to reach after higher ideals, nor does he 
ever feel his heart aflame with the desire 
to reach 
‘* Those turrets where the eye, 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky.”’ 

Little trouble is experienced to tell 
when meager attention and purposeless 
effort mark the plan of teaching. The 
very atmosphere and benches of the 
school-room tell the story. There is an 
eloquence of neglect that can not be 
concealed. The very stones in the hour 
of distress cry aloud their tale of woe, 
and there are times when the walls of 
the school-room and all that is within 
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them and without are eloquent of incom- 
petency and failure. 

The individuality of the child and the 
personality of the teacher enter very 
largely into the question of success and 
failure in teaching. Both are forces 
brought into contact, as it were face to 
face, with each other, and unless wisely 
directed, and in some cases subjected to, 
the strong hand of discipline, they will 
be a disturbing instead of an inspiring 
element in the work. Under proper re- 
lations they give spontaneity and life to 
school-room work, at once invigorating 
and helpful to all. 

The nature peculiar to each child must 
be understood and appreciated. Differ- 
ences in temperament are not always 
sharply defined. The subject which ap- 
parently interests the school is received 
with enthusiasm by one, and it may be 
with concealed indifference by another. 
The same lesson may glide through one 
mind, from suggestion to suggestion, 
until it falls upon an experience that 
awakens a sense of pity; in another 
mind it may thread its way through a 
series of links and connections until it 
falls upon some object that will arouse 
the feeling of hate. Even the very 
lesson that is given to encourage the habit 
of self-reliance, may in some nature start 
a train of association that will influence 
it to devise ways and means of relying 
solely upon others. The same thing is no 
longer the same thing once it falls within 
the consciousnesss of the learner. In- 
stantly it bursts like the sunbeam caught 
in the spray of the fountain into a myriad 
of tiny rays each obeying the law that 
called it into existence. The true teacher 
must recognize this great diversity of 
character and seek by constant study to 
deal with it intelligently. The special 
effort he makes in this direction is an 
excellent test of the character of his 
work. 

The personal bearing of the teacher is 
a significant fact. The power of example 
is so deeply grounded in the instincts 
of the young that the world long ago 
summed up the teacher’s influence in the 

hrase, ‘‘ As the teacher so the school.’’ 

his generalization is not a popular fal- 
lacy. ‘‘He that would have friends 
must show himself friendly.’’ He that 
would have pupils pleasant and agreeable 
must practice those virtues himself. He 
that would find a place in the heart of 
children must first show himself to have 
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a heart. He that would have children 
polite in speech and intelligent in bearing 
must first exemplify these characteristics 
of grace in his own life. 

The teacher at work will reflect the 
quality of the teaching in a large degree. 
Let him be positive and his teaching will 
be positive ; let him be clear in thought 
and statement and his pupils will tend to 
become so ; let him be earnest and moved 
by a high moral purpose and his words 
will encourage in the young lives upon 
which they fall, energy of character and 
a high standard of right; let him show 
by his conversation and manner that he 
has a soul that attracts like a magnet the 
great world of sentiment, the tender, the 
noble, the true, the beautiful, which 
challenge admiration and comment in al- 
most every lesson, and he will animate 
the young souls under his care with a 
spirit that will ever be reaching after 
higher ideals of perfection and duty ; let 
him have a Samaritan nature that goes 
out as a lover of the race, and his children 
will receive an impulse along lines that 
will make them a father to the fatherless 
and a refuge to the sufferfng and dis- 
tressed. A study of the teacher’s manner 
at work will give us a glance behind the 
curtain that veils the future of the child. 
But in all tests of the teacher’s work 
great care must be taken not to disturb 
the normal relations of the school. ‘The 
spirit is extremely sensitive and he 
who seeks to know how the evolution of 
mind is brought about must approach his 
task with a gentle and sympathetic touch. 

The school sentiment of the community 
is a good test of the quality of a teacher’s 
work. The school whose lessons never 
get beyond the walls of the building into 
the conversation of the home and the dis- 
cussions of the general public suffers from 
mental and moral stagnation. Good, 
live teaching cannot be confined to the 
school-room; it will find its way into the 
home, into the office and work-shop, into 
the current affairs of the community, and 
help to mould and temper the ideas and 
views of the people. The teacher must 
be broad-gauged enough to interest the 
tax-payer in the school, and to make that 
functionary feel that he owes it as a duty 
to himself and his neighbors to provide 
liberally for the education of the rising 
generation. He who as teacher is strong 
enough and sufficiently alert to promote a 
liberal support, both from the heart and 
the pocket-book, of the school through 
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the channel of legitimate work, thereby 
building better houses, establishing longer 
terms, securing higher salaries, must be 
rated as an artist of rare professional in- 
stincts and exceptional power. Where 
an influence of this kind is at work there 
is ample proof of the teacher’s fitness for 
his work. 

The quality of teaching is also tested 
by the general interest the young people 
of a neighboorhood take in matters of a 
literary and scientific character. If the 
proper stimulus was given at school they 
will seek to encourage literary societies, 
reading circles, debating schools and 
special leagues and associations that have 
for their object the prosecution of some 

articular line of study and investigation. 

he impetus of rightful training at 
school is urging them forward to obtain a 
broader knowledge of men and life. They 
are simply obeying the initial impulse 
which they received at the hand of some 
teacher who understood how to touch their 
latent energy with the spark of ambition. 

The scope and thoroughness of the 
teacher’s work is in a measure determined 
by the course of study and the pro- 
gramme. The importance attached to 
the ‘‘ Report of the Committee of Ten,’’ 
the continued change and revision in 
the order and number of studies in the 
curriculums of our leading schools and 
colleges, the attempt at correlation of the 
different studies, are direct evidence of 
the force of this statement. It follows, 
as axiomatic, that a liberal course wisely 
directed will tend to make the spirit lib- 
eral; and that an order of studies based 
upon the order in which the powers of 
mind deveiop is productive of the highest 
attainable results. In the best course 
there must be some studies to concentrate 
the mind, and some to expand the hori- 
zon of its view. Other things being 
equal, the best results are obtained where 
the course of instruction is properly ad- 
justed to the strength and native upward 
tendency of the growing intellect. 

There are other facts that might be 
considered. These are sufficient for our 
purpose. The impression should not 
prevail that teaching can be tested like 
the multiplication table. That would 
call for a complete knowledge of the 
mind, its inner motives and forces—a 
point of view that can never be realized, 
for the inner temple of the soul is forbid- 
den ground. No one can tell what secret 
force or peculiarity of organization moves 
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one mind to turn from the sparkling 
pebble in his path to listen to the rustling 
leaves and the murmuring stream beyond, 
while another by his side is prompted to 
turn a deaf ear to the murmur of the 
stream, and seek a companionship with 
the shining bauble at his feet. Nor is it 
necessary that we should understand this 
mystery of soul-building. The ends of 
real life are answered when we know that 
the life of the child in the process of un- 
folding has been moved to search for a 
larger knowledge and a broader awaken- 
ing in character. 
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MORE CONCENTRATED WORK. 





NE of the most dangerous and con- 

spicuous changes which have grad- 
ually taken place in the schools is the 
multiplication of the subjects studied or 
in some way dealt with by young chil- 
dren. Recitations have been greatly 
shortened, in some of the older branches, 
in order to make room for the many new 
things taught. The minds of children 
have been brought very near the point of 
overloading. Worse than that, they have 
been started in the way of scattering time, 
attention, and strength far and wide, and 
changing restlessly from one thing to 
another. 

Unless we mistake the nature of the 
American mind and the intellectual 
habits of the American people, there is 
far more need, in this country, of educa- 
tion which shall teach concentration, 
persistence, thoroughness, and depth than 
of training which leads to putting up with 
a smattering of many things as a substi- 
tute for respectable knowledge of any. 
As a nation, we tend to diffusion and dis- 
persion of mental effort. We skim the 
world of learning, rather than dig far into 
its depths. Of course, there are many 
exceptions, but in so far as Americans 
can be said to have a national habit of 
study and mental exercise, they are 
nimble rather than massive, alert instead 
of laborious, and more broad and catholic 
than profound and exhaustive. There 
need be little fear that the children of this 
land will grow up too narrow and set in 
their ways of thinking and believing. 

The very nature of the country forbids 
such failing. Rather, it renders certain 
greater relative deficiencies of other kinds, 
where shortcomings are inevitable. The 
most serious dangers lie in the opposite 
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direction. In any new country, inhabited 
and gradually subdued by an eager and 
ambitious people, there will be much 
using of makeshifts. Pioneers cannot 
hope to do many things thoroughly. 
They inevitably become accustomed to 
substitutes, and hardened, as it were, to 
slovenly methods in many kinds of work. 
So the American people still incline too 
much to ask whether a thing is good 
enough, instead of whether it is as good 
as it ought to be or can be. There is 
much inclination, more than in many 
older countries, to seek short cuts and 
easy roads to knowledge and wisdom, as 
well as to less important goals of striving 
and progress. 

It is peculiarly needful that American 
children should be trained in concentra- 
tion of thought, in persistence of effort, 
and thoroughness of workmanship in 
whatever they do. If education in the 
schools shall make them careful, clear, 
painstaking, and perseveringly indus- 
trious, there need be no fear that they 
will not become broad and versatile also. 
The latter qualities are in the institutions 
of the republic, the traditions of the na- 
tion, and even the very topography of the 
country. The former do not spring so 
readily from the soil. To develop them 
is an important province of true educa- 
tion.— Cleveland Leader. 


———___ > —__—— 


THE MORAL EFFECT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT.* 


BY CO. SUPT. JOS. S. WALTON. 


APPILY the day when didacticism 
alone is considered sufficient nour- 
ishment for a child’s moral appetite, is 


rapidly disappearing. So long as we 
continue to live in an age of thin-skinned 
Christianity, an age of shallow creeds 
and dogmas, the vitality of the free 
school system forbids any tampering with 
that sacred seed of righteousness whose 
fruit produces morality. Under these 
limitations the school man who has the 
good of his children at heart finds that 
moral precepts, no matter how he sweet- 
ens them with didactical sugar, become 
unpalatable to active, vigorous boys. 
Under these limitations even the whole- 


* Read before the Pennsylvania State Teach 
ers’ Association at Mount Gretna, July 3, 1895, 
by County Supt. Jos. S. Walton, Ercildoun, 
Chester county., Pa. 
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some influence of an unimpeachable ex- 
ample too often falls far short of what is 
desired. Thus, with one hand tied and 
but few tools in the other, the teacher in 
the free schools cries out for increased 
facilities for moral instruction. And the 
far-seeing men and women of our land, 
who realize that the future of Church 
and State under democratic institutions 
depends upon the moral vitality of the 
people’s schools, answer back, ‘‘ What 
shall they be?*’ The ignorant and the 
bigoted exclaim, ‘‘Pile on more example. 
It’s the teacher’s fault if education fails 
to ennoble and elevate.’’ Another class, 
more intelligent but miserly conservative 
withal, prescribe more didacticism. The 
poor teacher listens, but inwardly groans 
at this Egyptian taskmastership which 
would compel him to make bricks with- 
out straw. 

I tell you, my friends, if the vitality of 
this free school system endures beyond 
the infancy of an experiment it must 
stand upon a firm moral foundation, and, 
to do this, increased facilities for moral 
culture must be placed in the teacher’s 
hands. 

It has been said that ‘‘the scientific 
way to destroy an evil is not to hold it 
up and analyze it in order to make it 
hateful, but rather to put it out of con- 
sciousness.’’ It is put out of conscious- 
ness not by a command from a parent or 
teacher, but by substituting a pure, 
wholesome environment. A hundred 
and one moral defects drop, like wind- 
falls, in the vigorous atmosphere of 
sweet, stimulating environment. Indeed, 
the vigorous thought of to-day is assign- 
ing more and more value to environment, 
at the expense of what was once assigned 
to heredity. 

Prof. Ziehen, of Jena, in his recent 
work on'Physiological Psychology, greatly 
enlarges the number of actions moral and 
immoral due to the exciting stimuli of 
environing conditions. 

William M. F. Round, Secretary of 
the National Prison Association, says: ‘‘ I 
do not believe virtue to be inherited. I 
have seen repeatedly the most virtuous 
children of the most vicious parents; and 
on the other hand, I have known chil- 
dren of the most virtuous parents to turn 
out most hardened criminals. It is en- 
vironment and training, not heredity, 
that give the most favorable conditions 
for the development of the criminal im- 
pulse.’’ The increase of a criminal class 
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Mr. Round assigns to the neglect of suit- 
able environment. 

It is not our province to harrow again 
this trite discussion of the relative value 
of environment and heredity. Certain it 
is that there are a few in each generation 
whose hereditary bias is so strong that 
they can stride over environing condi- 
tions which would crush the average 
child. Certain it is that our schools are 
crowded with pupils whose hereditary 
taint and home environment are such as to 
cause festering moral sores in the school 
life. 

If one-half of these ‘claims are true, 
will not proper environing conditions 
furnish the teacher with additional and 
valuable means to pursue his devoted 
work? If these things are true, why do 
we pay forty dollars a month for example 
and five dollars a year for environing 
conditions? If these things are so, why do 
we still force healthy, rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren into rooms reeking with foul and 
poisonous gases until their eyes grow 
dull, faces pale, and joints loose? If 
environment has even an equal moral 
value with precept and example, why do 
we still force unsuspecting childhood up 
and down dark and winding stairways, 
fraught with danger and moral taint, until 
they grow coarse, boisterous, impure? 

If these things are so, why do we still 
drive generations of sad-eyed children 
across marrow, cramped, brick-paved 
school yards, why do we clip our grass 
borders and forbid the children to play 
thereon? In the country, where the land 
is cheap as dirt, why do we imprison 
forty children in a quarter-acre of mud, 
weeds, dust, or blistering sunshine ? 

Public opinion refuses to tolerate a 
teacher whose instruction is injurious or 
whose example is questionable. We have 
grown quite particular about the moral 
character of the teachers we employ. Yet 
what will not public opinion tolerate in 
the line of schoolenvironment? Who has 
grown particular about the character of 
school surroundings? 

Do not children respond more quickly 
to ennobling surroundings than even to 
improved teaching? Is their difference 
of behavior in light, airy and roomy quar- 
ters compared to dark and cramped 
school-rooms, in well-ventilated compared 
with vitiated air, not well known to every 
teacher? Children love air, light and 
room. These things smack of freedom, 
and the child loves freedom. 
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It becomes the duty of every teacher, 
of every school director, of every patron, 
to see that all injurious environment is 
removed. All neglected, uncomfortable 
school houses are a curse to the innocent 
childhood of Pennsylvania. I thank God 
every time one disappears. 

The unlocked, unpainted, board, cheap 
out-buildings which stand in the corner 
of the grounds, a target for the bad boy’s 
stones and jeers, are monuments of igno- 
rance, cupidity and neglect, seminaries 
of sin. 

How the fiends of hell must laugh 
when a close-fisted school director and 
a saw-and-hammer carpenter put their 
heads together to build cheap out-build- 
ings with hemlock boards! — buildings 
which, if located in the most inaccessible 


corners of the school lot, will meet the | 


requirements of the recent laws. Their 
doors may bang and swing in the winter 
winds, the snow may pile and drift 
around and through them, their un- 
painted, splinty sides offer fresh attrac- 
tions for the obscene pencil ; yet if the 
strict limits of the law are fulfilled, the 
director folds his hands in complacent 
satisfaction, the carpenter smiles over his 
nail-built structure, and hell’s agents 
grin with victory. 
Access, durability, 


supervision, and 
privacy should be the leading objects in 
view in this department of school archi- 


tecture. In West Whiteland, New Lon- 
don, West Goshen, East Whiteland and 
East Brandywine townships in Chester 
county, some and in many cases all the 
school buildings have the out-houses at- 
tached to the school house and accessible 
only from the school-room. From a 
careful examination of the workings of 
these plans, we are convinced that for 
country districts they excel any we have 
yet tried. J. Preston Thomas, Secretary 
of West Whiteland School Board, writes, 
‘‘T think the plan the only one that can 
be devised. They have worked very 
successfully the past year.’’ 


the blackboard end, one or two doors 
pass through the wall into either a small 
cloak-room or passage-way as the case 
may be. Beyond this another door leads 
into the closet. 

In West Whiteland these attachments 
to old school houses, including the cloak 
rooms, cost about $133 for each school 
house. In West Goshen, where the 
buildings are set back several feet from 
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the school house and approached by 
walled and roofed passage-ways, the cost 
was about $180. A member of the 
Board, Mr. D. C. Windle, writing of the 
results, says, ‘‘It has been entirely satis- 
factory; we have not heard a single ob- 
jection, but much to commend it. The 
Board is so well pleased with the experi- 
ment that we expect eventually to put 
them to all our school houses.’’ 

Mr. J. A. Wiley, of New London town- 
ship, where the repairs included cloak 
rooms, and closets, all lined with hard 
wood, estimates the cost at about $400. 
From considerable observation we are in- 
clined to recommend a plain walled pass- 
age way, twelve or fifteen feet in length, 
and no cloak-rooms unless for the girls. 
This plan with three solid doors, venti- 
lated closets and all workmanship and 
material of the best, can be attached to.a 
school house for from $125 to $150 each. 

In East Whiteland, in a single one- 
roomed school house, we have the Smead 


| & Wills heat and ventilation with the 


closets on the same floor, entered as above 
mentioned. W. Harman Davis, Secre- 
tary of the Board, writes, ‘‘ The approxi- 
mate additional cost of Valley Creek 
school on account of out-houses being in- 
doors, was about two hundred dollars 
made up principally in increased length 
of building, partitions, etc. The cost of 
additional buildings placed outside must 
be taken into account in this calculation. 
These are in any case very destructible, 
and a matter of constant attention and 
repair; while the method adopted at Val- 
ley Creek is as permanent as the building, 
excluding trespassers, directly under the 
teacher's care, and, after being in use one 
term, we do not find a mark or scratch 
within the doors. The fears expressed 
by some that there would be a taint in 
the atmosphere of the school-room have 
been groundless, the teacher assuring me 
that at no time has he been able to de- 
tect the least hint of such infection.’’ 

No arrangement is self-regulating. 
Everything of this kind needs the per- 
sonal attention of the teacher. Yet when 
the access is from the school-room, means 
are put within the teacher’s reach to 
keep things as they should be. Then 
the responsibility can be located. Re- 
pairs of this kind are permanent. ‘There 
is little or no destructive inclination; and 
when the buildings are properly ven- 
tilated and cared for there is no trespass 
of sanitary conditions. 
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In boroughs and towns we have found 
no system superior to the Smead & 
Wills dry-air closet and a capable janitor 
in the basement, or at least liable to be 
there at any time. 

When the buildings are in the yard 
there should be twice as many separate 
closets as there are rooms, and numbered 
keys for each hung in the school-room. 
Access for the different sexes should be 
entirely separate, and the janitor should 
inspect the buildings twice a day. Any- 
thing short of this is a crime against 
childhood ; and the expense is as great as 
some systems of ventilation with dry-air 
closets included. 

In rural schools where the buildings 
are separate from the school house, they 
should be kept locked and the keys hang- 
ing in the school-room for use. And in 
all cases eternal vigilance is the price of 
morality. 

When the school men of Pennsylvania 
insist upon these matters, when patrons 
come to fully realize the necessity for 
care and expense here, when we are all 
convinced that the children of the State 
are more precious than a few dollars 
saved, then will these things be beyond 
reproach. . 

Superintendents and Secretaries of 
School Boards have no right to sign the 
annual reports declaring that all things 
have been done according to law in that 
district where the out-buildings are known 
to be in open contradiction to the spirit of 
the law. The new law on this subject, 


passed by the Legislature at its late ses- | 


sion and signed by the Governor within 
the past few days, withholds the State 
appropriation from any district that does 
not report its school outhouses in such 
proper condition as the act of assembly 
describes and requires.* 

Where two school rooms are to be in- 
cluded in one building the moral advan- 
tage of having both rooms on one floor 
needs no discussion among thinking 
school men. 

The school building should always be 
so located upon the school grounds as to 
leave no part of the play limits outside 
the range of the school-house windows. 
We have always found an uncomfortable 
percentage of bad boys in districts where 
the play-grounds were back of the house 
and no windows overlooked the children. 





* The new law here mentioned is found else- 
where, in the Official Department of the present 
number of Zhe School Journal. 
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OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


The school-room with its course of 
study is scarcely half of a boy’s life ed- 
ucationally. The time out of school, the 
association with other pupils, the games 
and the quarrels, the liberty or repression, 
what factors were these in our early 
school life! And now when we have 
forgotten the lessons and many of the 
teachers, we still remember the open 
grove of spreading chestnuts, the long, 
winding, moss-fringed path, the long 
noons and recesses during the summer, 
the unfettered freedom to run and play, to 
gather flowers and nuts, to build play- 
houses, to talk and dream. 

How well I recall the time when our 
old house and grounds were sold, and we 
were moved to a new house blistering in 
the glaring sun, with narrow, muddy 
grounds, with bounds and limits and 
nothing but a coal-house for boyish 
shade. How the games of the past faded 
away! The girls stood around or stayed 
in the house, the boys varied their ball 
game with playing horse, but soon tired 
of both. Jealous neighbors objected to 
boys climbing into their lots for the ball. 
There was not room to “‘ drive horse.’’ 
We soon learned to throw stones, to throw 
coal, to break windows, to fight, and to 
swear. 

Few of us knew why it was so. Our 
beautiful grove was cut away. We saw 
it go up in smoke. No tears were shed, 
but we used to sit on the fence and talk 
of the old school and the good old days, 
when boys were boys and you could get 
up a game of something. Then sud- 
denly some bullying boy, as if cursing 
fate, would knock a small boy from the 
fence into the mud, and then stones and 
and curses filled the air. 

We have often fancied since, that this 
change of results following our modern- 
ized school environment had no causal 
relation thereto, outside of the imagina- 
tion; but after visiting many schools 
many times, where environing conditions 
often represented both extremes, and 
after noticing again and again results 
similar to my boyhood’s experience, I 
have asked myself, ‘‘ Can these things be 
true?’’ Are boys susceptible to these 
conditions? Does the spirit of the meadow 
and woodland breathe virtue into a child? 

Was Canon Farrar right when he 
wrote, ‘‘Two voices I heard at school 
continually for seven years, the voice of 
the mountains and the voice of the sea. 
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I believe that they kindled in me the 
love for nature, which I have felt with 
almost passionate strength from early 
years. I can say only that, even as a 
boy, I met with few troubles which were 


not lightened if not removed by a walk: 


along the shore; and that no hours of my 
life have been happier than those spent 
on sands and cliffs. And certainly this 
love of nature has been to me a formative 
influence.’’ 

If these things are so, how many boys 
are robbed of that which makes for man- 
hood ! 

As our school houses grow more com- 
fortable and hygienic, we have cut down 
the size of the school grounds. The 
stingy little brick-paved yards in some of 
our towns, or the more exasperating 
grass-clipped frontage, which forbids 
children from walking on the sward; the 
muddy, cramped back-yards—all these 
things combine to drive the boys into the 
street. Indeed, in many schools we en- 


dure the children only during school 
hours. 

We painfully realize that our utilitar- 
ian, practical age sees no reason why each 
ward school should be in the midst of a 
park or open square, or why our borough 


schools should be surrounded with groves 
of trees and furnished with ample play- 
grounds. In the words of a modern 
school director, ‘‘It is not within the 
province of the School Board to furnish 
playgrounds. If we furnish house and 
books, the little rascals will find a place to 
play.’’ We are well aware of this. But 
children are not fed on books alone. 

Books and teaching will never atone for 
robbing a child of his capacity to play. 
Take out of a boy’s heart a zeal for inno- 
cent play, limit his school life to books 
and study, subject his street life to police 
regulations, suppress his noise at home, 
and you drive him to vacant lots, to 
truancy, and too often to criminality. 
Bricks and mortar, charts and books, 
superintendentsjand pedagogy, will never 
compensate for room, air, sunshine, 
trees, grass, flowers and running water, 
with space to see the heavens. 

Perhaps it would be just as well to 
pause awhile from our arduous struggle 
with apperception, or even allow a few 
children’s heads to go unmeasured, while 
we centre our efforts upon removing those 
environing conditions which mock at our 
speculations and laboratory efforts to im- 
prove the race. Perhaps our precious 
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principles of education would not suffer 
for a brief period while we unite to en- 
large and perfect those surroundings of 
early life whose formative power cannot 
be denied. Perhaps our efforts might be 
recruited by those clergymen, church or- 
ganizations and philanthropic societies 
who have learned how hard it is to make 
dead wood grow. Perhaps our dream is, 
not all spun from idle fancy, and the day 
may yet come when six or ten acres will 
not be unusual where three or four rooms 
constitute a school, that spreading trees 
and stretch of grass lands will not be con- 
sidered as money wasted if it contribute 
to the pleasures and liberties of the chil- 
dren. 

At least a beginning can be made in 
this grand old Commonwealth by fencing 
the grounds already owned, by collecting 
samples of the rock formation of the lo- 
cality and piling them into one huge 
rockery, from which all the varieties of 
ferns in the vicinity can he trained annu- 
ally to unroll their graceful fronds. 
Vines and shrubs will soon follow the 
guidance of young fingers. And from 
small beginnings the school lot can be 
transformed into the most beautiful park 
and pleasure grounds of village or town. 

In the country let an ample portion be 
set aside for future development, where 
art and nature may go hand in hand in 
perfecting those types of beauty which 
will allure the weary and touch the strug- 
gling imagination of youth, where chil- 
dren can learn of nature, not only her 
hidden beauty but become familiar with 
her flowers, her insects, her secrets in 
the rocks. In towns and cities why 
should not the park and boulevard sys- 
tems be united with the free schools? 
Are we too poor to care for our children ? 

When progressive rural communities 
realize the advantages resulting from 
concentration, when five or six so-called 
district schools shall be united into one 
graded school, culminating in a township 
high school, and a hack shall be run to 
gather in the children, then can this 
Utopian scheme be realized for the money 
now expended. The janitor of the build- 
ing can run the hack and assist the larger 
boys in caring for the grounds. If, inci- 
dentally, he taught the art of grafting 
and budding, and familiarized those inter- 
ested with the insects injurious to fruit 
culture, his wages would not be alto- 
gether thrown away. 

Any six rural districts by thus uniting 
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can for the money now expended offer a 
two years’ course of study beyond that 
now pursued, can surround their pupils 
with several acres of beautiful play- 
grounds and forest shade, can secure bet- 
ter teaching and avoid the waste and loss 
incident to those dead and lifeless little 
schools. 

When we first started the hack two 
years ago in Tredyffrin township, Ches- 
ter county, as a wet-day institution, it 
was soon found that the attendance and 
punctuality on rainy days surpassed all 
other days. So well pleased were the 
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directors with the plan that, during the 
coming year, two districts are to be con- 
solidated into one. A hack will bring in 
the children from the adjacent district, 
and a graded system of schools in the 
country will be started. 

If these things prove successful, do 
they not solve the difficulties in the way 
of enlarged school grounds? It is not so 
much a matter of increased expense as of 
clearer views of the purposes of educa- 
tion. It only requires concentration and 
effort to accomplish what many to-day 
would smile at as visionary. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
thejfirst true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may be aye stickin’ in atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotcn farmer. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - - «= J, P. McCASKEY. 


HE legislation of the late session has, 

on the whole, been very favorable to 
the schools. The annual State appropri- 
ation has been continued at five and one 
half millions. Some bills proposed, more 
or less mischievous in character, and 
others of little account good or bad, fell 
by the way. Of bills enacted into law 
nearly everything is in the line of 
progress. The Compulsory Education 
bill is a tentative measure, the results of 
which, we trust, will be largely to in- 
crease our school attendance. The Re- 
ligious Garb bill is one of questionable 
propriety, and the courts will probably 
be called upon for a decision as to whether 
or not it is in accord with the Constitu- 
tion of the State. 

In our issue for June there was given, 
in the official department, the text of the 
Compulsory School law which, under 
the recent decision of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, will not go into effect until next 
year, and of the new law for the appoint- 
ment of Examiners for the State Normal 
Schools. In the present issue will be 
found the full text of the laws providing 
for the classification of high schools in 
Pennsylvania, the incorporation of insti- 








tutions of learning and the power of con- 
ferring degrees, free public libraries in 
school districts, decency in and about 
school outhouses, the support of kinder- 
garten schools, the Religious Garb bill, 
a change in the method of selecting the 
Committee on Permanent Certificates in 
counties and cities, the instruction of dis- 
trict pupils at State Normal schools, the 
publication of an increased number of 
copies of the School Laws and Decisions, 
and the employment of a stenographer 
and typewriter in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. A law was also passed 
permitting school districts having fifty or 
more teachers under a Superintendent, to 
hold separate institutes should it seem 
desirable to do so. 





THE change which the new law makes 
in the method of selecting the Committee 
on Permanent Certificates of counties and 
cities is radical, and will save much time 
at Institutes, where often a day or more 
is lost by many teachers in canvassing 
for the election of persons whom they de- 
sire to have upon this committee. Good 
will result in other ways also from the 
new law, found in official department. 





THE new law in relation to decency in 
and about school outhouses fitly supple- 
ments the act of 1893, and withholds the 
State appropriation from the school dis- 
trict that neglects or refuses to keep these 
essential buildings in good repair and 
proper sanitary condition. ‘This is emi- 
nently right. Why teach morality and 
decency in words in the school-room, and 
outside present an object lesson of inde- 
cency and immorality? The law of two 
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years ago did much in the way of im- 
provement, but there were many districts 
that gave it no attention. Hence the ne- 
cessity for additional legislation. The 
appropriation withheld or forfeited for 
such cause is a penalty that, it is thought, 
no School Board will care to have imposed 
for neglect of duty. To Hon. John H. 
Landis, of Lancaster county, belongs the 
honor of having introduced both these 
bills, that of 1893 and 1895, into the 
Legislature. It is the very best kind of 
legislation. In this connection also we 
call the attention of school authorities to 
the suggestive paper of Supt. Jos. S. 
Walton upon the same general subject. 
Let this whole matter be put upon a 
better basis. The outhouse and its sur- 
roundings should be as clean as the 
school house. The new law is found 
elsewhere in this issue of 7he Journad. 


In ordering renewal of subscription for 
the members of his Board, Mr. Jno. C. 
Wagner, secretary of the Shippensburg 
school district, subscribes for the principal 
of the schools and says, ‘‘ We have added 
a teacher of drawing and music to our 
corps as an experiment, with a view of 


making it permanent.’’ 


IF it were not for sleep the world could 
not go on. To feel the mystery of, day 
and night, to gaze into the far-receding 
spaces of their marvel, is more than to 
know all the combinations of chemistry. 
A little wonder is worth tons of knowl- 
edge.—George Macdonald. 


THE post-office address of County 
Supt. R. M. McNeal is changed from 
Steelton to No. 802 North Sixth st., Har- 
risburg, he having removed to that city. 


THE summer school at Joanna Heights 
had an excellent programme and did 
much good work. We wish we could 
give it the extended notice which its im- 
portance deserves. Thesesummer schools, 
in many different parts of the county, are 
of great benefit to teachers and others in- 
terested in special lines of study, and this 
in many ways. We find relief in change. 
The new things in which the mind is in- 
terested, or the new faces and forms 
which old things assume, make effort a 
renewed delight. The vacation time of 
activity amid new surroundings may be 
of much greater profit than if spent idly 
and without other aim than mere resting. 
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The summer student thinks new thoughts 
and gathers fresh ideas, gets different 
food and air and company from what he 
has had, and should be able to do better 
work and live a larger life than before. 


MEETING AT DENVER. 


HE meeting ot the National Educa- 

tional Association at Denver, Colo- 
rado, was one of the largest and most 
enthusiastic ever held in the history of 
the Association. Frequent rains, which 
are said to be exceptional in Denver at 
this season of the year, induced most of 
the teachers to postpone their contem- 
plated excursions to the Rocky Moun- 
tains until the close of the sessions, and 
cause an unprecedented attendance, not 
only at the general sessions but also at 
the department meetings. To those ac- 
customed to the humid atmosphere of the 
Atlantic Slope, the dry air of Colorado is 
at first a source of great discomfort, and 
the dry, parched feeling in nose, throat, 
and lips of which the unacclimated com- 
plain, was greatly alleviated, and in most 
cases altogether prevented, by the daily 
rains during the sessions. 

The hospitality of the Denver people is 
proverbial. The teachers brought more 
trunks did than the conclave of Knights 
Templar; improved methods of handling 
baggage prevented the recurrence of the 
famous trunk blockade of several years 
ago. Many of the teachers from the 
East will spend several weeks in the 
Rocky Mountains. The Summer School 
at Colorado Springs, will probably have 
an attendance of over 1000 teachers. 

Of the reports which were read before 
the National Council the two which at- 
tracted most attention were those on 
‘Rural Schools’? by Chairman Sabin, 
State Superintendent of Iowa, and on 
‘‘the Laws of Mental Congruence and 
Energy applied to some Pedagogical 
Problems’’ by Prof. Hinsdale, of Mich- 
igan University. Supt. Sabin’s report 
stirred up such an interest in the un- 
graded school problem that a committee 
of nine was appointed to carry on the in- 
vestigation, and the directors of the Na- 
tional Educational Association were in- 
duced to set aside $2500 for the purpose 
of meeting the committee’s expenses and 
of enabling them to publish their report. 

Mr. Hailman, of the Indian Bureau at 
Washington, made a soul-stirring speech 
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upon the Indian question. He main- 
tained that the next step in the education 
of the Indian is to place him among civi- 
lized people after he quits school instead 
of sending him back to the reservations to 
spend his days amid savage surroundings. 
‘Take a youth from the slums of a city,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ educate him at Harvard, and 
then force him to spend his remaining days 
in the society from which he came; and 
you have a picture of the fate of the 
Indian girl who is educated in the 
thought and sentiments of modern civiliza- 
tion, and then forced to live as the slave or 
younger wife of some savage chief on the 
reservations.’’ 

The forenoon of Friday was devoted to 
a discussion of the instruction and im- 
provement of teachers now at work in 
the schools. The merits of the teachers’ 
institutes, teachers’ classes and teachers’ 
reading circles were presented in separate 
papers. Supt. Jones advocated reading 
circles for the pupils and showed how 
four hundred thousand pupils in Indiana 
have been led to read the books pre- | 
scribed, making it absolutely necessary for 
the teachers to familiarize themselves with 
the books their pupils are discussing. 

The President for next year is N. C. 
Deugherty, a native of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, and now Superintendent 
of Peoria, Illinois. He ascribes to ex- 
Supt. W. W. Woodruff the glory of hav- 
ing given him the stimulus to achieve 
something, during one of the visits which 
the latter made in Elk township when 
Mr. D. was a pupil in the school. The 
many men who have been induced to 
push to the front through the influence 
exerted by the County Superintendent, 
furnish abundant proof of the services of 
this official in the public school system of | 
Pennsylvania. We may add, in passing, 
that Mr. Woodruff, who is a graduate of 
Oberlin College, after a generation and | 
more of good work as teacher and Super- 
intendent in Chester and Bucks counties, 
is now spending the evening of his days | 
in one of the editorial chairs of that ex- | 
cellent newspaper, 7he Village Record, of 
West Chester. 

While the teachers were gathered at 
Denver, the Epworth League held a great 
convention in the South, and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies also held their 
unparalleled meetings in Boston. The 
simultaneous gathering of these great 
conventions is significant of the wants of 
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this age. The wise Ruler of nations is 
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raising up helpers to supply the religious 
training which it is impossible for the 
public schools to give to the rising gen- 
eration in a land where Church and State 
are separate. It would be the height of 
folly to ignore the other forces which, in 
addition to our systems of public instruc- 
tion, are necessary to develop and per- 
petuate our nation. The conflicting 
claims of the Home, the State, and the 
Church, find their reconciliation in the 
personality of the completely educated man. 


DR. BURROWES MEMORIAL. 








REPORT OF MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 





HE Mount Gretna meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association ordered the 
generous appropriation of two hundred 
and fifty dollars from its treasury towards 
the fund to he raised for the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial. The committee of five mem- 
bers appointed to have charge of this 
grateful duty very properly represent the 
leading factors, or agencies, in our State 
system of schools, with which he was 
long familiar and in the organization or 
creation of which he bore a most helpful 
part. State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer repre- 
sents the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion ; Co. Supt. M. J. Brecht, the County 
Superintendency, and the county also in 
which Dr. Burrowes was born and lived 
while doing his enduring work for the 
State ; Dr. George M. Philips, the State 
Normal Schools, organized under the law 
written by Dr. Burrowes; City Supt. 
Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, the city 
in whose Teachers’ Institute this me- 
morial was originally proposed by Prof. 
Andrew Burtt nearly twenty-five years 
ago, the school authorities of the neighbor- 
ing city of Allegheny also cordially en- 
dorsing the suggestion; and J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, who is chairman of the committee, 
represents Zhe Pennsylvania School /our- 
nal, which was founded and edited by Dr. 
Burrowes for a period of eighteen years, 
almost wholly as a labor of love—for its 
publication resulted in financial loss rather 
than profit, and almost the only return he 
had for time, labor, and thought bestowed 
upon it was the reflection that he was 
fighting the fight of human progress, in 
the forefront of the battle, where the 
watchword and the joy of high souls is 
not self-interest but self-sacrifice. 
A conference of the Superintendents of 
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counties, cities, boroughs and townships, 
and of the principals and other represen- 
tatives of the State Normal Schools, was 
called, upon adjournment of the afternoon 
session on Wednesday, July 3d, to which 
the report of the character and plan of 
memorial agreed upon by the committee 
was submitted for consideration, and such 
modification as might seem desirable. 
Much interest was manifested by these 
school officers, who, after discussion of the 
matter, pledged themselves by a rising 
vote to hearty support of the work. The 
report of the committee thus endorsed 
was presented at the morning session, 
July 4th—of all days in the American 
calendar best for patriotic deed and pa- 
triotic memory—and was unanimously 
approved by the Association. Deputy 
Supt. Houck, who knew Dr. Burrowes as 
an old and honored friend, and feels a deep 
personal interest in this measure, re- 
marked upon the approval of the report : 
‘It is the most important thing of the 
session—worth all the rest—and will last 
when all the rest has been forgotten.’’ 
We do not know as to that, but it is work 
eminently worth the doing, and the Mem- 
orial Committee confidently reckon upon 
generous support for it from the State at 


large. The report is as follows : 
To the President and Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association : 


Your committee wouid respectfully report 
the following as appropriate items of the 
proposed Memorial in honor of Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, should sufficient funds be 
raised to include them all as here named: 

1. Mural Tablet. This has already been 
erected in St. James’ Church, Lancaster. 

2. Tomb of Granite. To be erected in St. 
James’ churchyard, where his mortal re- 
mains lie buried. 

3. Oriel Window. To be placed in St. 
James’ Church, of which he was a member 
and vestryman. 

4. Portrait of Dr. Burrowes. (Life-size 
head, suitably framed, to be placed in the 
Department of Public Instruction, the State 
Normal Schools, and offices of School Super- 
intendents; and copies of the same to be 
distributed to teachers and schools through- 
out the State in proportion to contributions 
received from their respective localities. 

5. Memorial Volume. Containing sketch 
of his life and work, selections from his 
writings, addresses and reports, and such 
other matter as may seem appropriate ina 
book designed for distribution ictenianes 
the State to perpetuate the memory of one 
of her greatest benefactors. 

As to the funds in hand and such as are 
yet to be provided: 
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The expenses incurred in putting the 

Mural Tablet in place, which have 

been paid by J. P. McCaskey, ($175), 

with a further contribution ($75) 

from the same. . . . $250.00 
Cash, 1891, from Supt. Cyr rus ' Boger, 

Lebanon . . 12.52 
Cash, 18or1, from Supt. J. Ww. ‘Snoke, 

Lebanon county . 
Cash, 1891, from 

gomery, Esq., Chicago.. . 

Interest on above three items, ‘Lan- 

caster Trust Company... 4.73 
Cash, 1895, N. Ellmaker, E ™ ; ‘Lan- 

caster . ‘ - 50.00 

The above sum of $97. ‘49 is now on deposit 
at 4 per ct. with Lancaster Trust Company. 

Several thousand dollars will be needed 
to do this Memorial work in a manner 
worthy of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes and of 
the State of Pennsylvania. ‘‘ Many hands 
make light work,’’ and the money can 
readily be raised if those who are the in- 
telligent and—may we not say ?—grateful 
beneficiaries of Dr. Burrowes will aid this 
effort to do honor to his memory. 

We must look especially to the Superin- 
tendents and the Teachers of the State, and 
to the teachers and students in the State 
Normal Schools, all of whom are daily reap- 
ing of what this great man sowed wisely 
and gladly for the generations of his own 
time and of the centuries to come. 

The Superintendent of Lancaster county 
pledges a silver contribution of twenty-five 
cents from each of his teachers at the annual 
Institute in November next. Cannot the 
Superintendents of Counties, Cities and 
Boroughs generally throughout Pennsyl- 
vania do likewise ? 

The law under which the Normal Schools 
were organized and are now graduating 
their thousands of students was written by 
Dr. Burrowes. Is it too much to ask that a 
subscription be taken in each of these 
schools—to include every student enrolled 
—the contribution to the fund to be a silver 
coin, small or large, as a gift of trifling 
value in grateful memory of one to whom 
more is due than can ever be paid ? 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was organized at Harrisburg, Decem- 
ber 28, 1852. Dr. Burrowes, who was a chief 
agent in its organization, was by common 
consent chosen to be its first President. No 
one at that time seems to have thought of 
any other man for this post of duty. 

The financial condition of the Association 
is such that a generous appropriation can 
be made in honor of Dr. Burrowes, to whom 
Pennsylvania owes a greater debt of grati- 
tude for work done in the development of 
her educational system than to any other 
man in the history of the Commonwealth. 

Your Committee would therefore respect- 
fully recommend that the sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars be appropriated from 
the treasury of the Association in aid of the 
Dr. Burrowes Memorial Fund. 


Mont- 


Wm. A. 
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HE late meeting of the State Associa- 
tion at the summer home of the Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua “‘ broke the record’’ 
in attendance, the roll of members foot- 
ing up 634. Asalways,the greater number 
of these were from the vicinity, Lebanon 
county especially being in full force, hav- 
ing enrolled every teacher in the schools. 
The older and more permanent member- 
ship was also more largely represented 
than for several years past, and the meet- 
ing seemed to us to partake more of the 
spirit of years gone by—but this may be 
in part the result of looking on with 
aging eyes. 

The ‘‘cool mountain air,'’ which was 
long as tanding joke on our friend Su- 
perintendent Keith, whose promise in 
that line for Altoona resulted in a melt- 
ing time, was furnished in its purity at 
Mount Gretna, if we may judge from 
what we heard of the experiences of 
Monday night ; but everybody was cheer- 
ful, the entertainers doing their best to 
provide for their guests, and the enter- 
tained making due allowance for the dif- 
ficulties incident to the situation. 

The opening address by General Gobin 
was an old-fashioned welcome ; that of 
Dr. Stewart set forth the claims of Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua in a way that 
showed its President to have zeal for 
his work, and faith in the future of his 
woodland university. Profs. Farquhar 
and Noetling made fitting responses. 

Miss Amanda Stout’s paper on Phys- 
ical Culture brought out a discussion on 
the military feature of instruction, which 
gave evidence of the same wide diverg- 
ence of views that prevailed among the 
Superintendents at Harrisburg last win- 
ter upon the same subject. 

At the afternoon session, President 
Jeffers more than justified the preference 
of the Association, in an inaugural ad- 
dress altogether out of usual lines, and 
full of suggestion. His views on the 
development of self-reliance, the love of 
study, refinement of character, were pre- 
sented in a manner peculiarly his own. 
He struck the keynote, clear and strong, 
of a higher training in intellect and 
morals. Let every teacher and school- 
officer look for this address in our Sep- 
tember number which, as usual, will 
contain the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. It rings like a call to battle, is in- 
spiring, and should be full of encourage- 
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ment. The whole theory of the best 
work is here. Oh, for such teachers ! 

The Co-ordination of Courses of Study 
was considered by Prof. Heikes for pub- 
lic schools, Dr. Hancher for Normal 
Schools, and Dr. Durell for colleges ; the 
consensus of view indicating that all 
parties are coming together at least so far 
as to accept the necessity of a better ad- 
justment one to the other, which is essen- 
tial progress, 

Dr. Bitner, of Millersville, put the value 
of Nature Study in school very strongly, 
claiming the highest disciplinary value 
for that line of work, as well as the ac- 
quisition of practical knowledge. 

The work of erecting a suitable mem- 
orial in formal recognition of the services 
of Dr. Burrowes to education in Pennsyl- 
vania was taken up on the first day and 
referred to a working committee, in whose 
hands the matter took definite shape 
within a few hours, with promise of re- 
sult creditable to the Association and to 
the State he served so well. 

For the early evening exercises the 
body was divided into two sections, 
Primary Work being considered in the 
Auditorium in two papers—one by Supt. 
Harman, of Hazleton, on ‘‘ Limitations 
of Kindergarten Work,’’ which limita- 
tions he said he had not yet discovered ; 
the other on the Ideal Primary Course, 
by Supt. Addison Jones, of West Chester. 
The five-minute discussions were spirited. 
In the Pavilion Prof. Dean, of Mt. Car- 
mel, gave a good description of the Ideal 
High School Teacher, and Supt. Miller, 
of Mahanoy, read a paper in answer to 
the question, Are our Public Schools 
Meeting the Demands of the Hour? The 
limits of time before the evening session 
proper prevented discussion. The Pri- 
mary section was presided over by Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia; the 
Secondary by Prof. J. L. Snyder, of Alle- 
gheny City. 

The lecture on Savanarola, by Dr. 
Crawford, presented the man and the era 
in a manner not soon to be forgotten. It 
gave a new idea of the Italian Reformer, 
even to those who have looked at Floren- 
tine history of that period in the light of 
**Romola,’’ and was a revelation to many 
who had never read or heard of this most 
interesting thapter in the history of Flor- 
ence, and one of the most wonderful chap- 
ters in the history of man. 

Wednesday morning opened with a 
paper on ‘School Grading,’’ by Prof. 
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Shearer, of New Castle, which, with the 
views of Supts. Canon, of Sharon, and 
Buehrle, of Lancaster, furnished basis for 
a lively discussion ; but the limits of time 
again cut it off. Here may be a hint for 
future use: Might there not be a less 
number of subjects, and more time for 
their consideration in debate ? 

Supt. Walton, of Chester county, got 
in another good stroke on the ‘‘ Moral 
Effect of School Environment,’’ with 
a practical illustration of what may and 
should be done by School Directors to 
abate a crying evil. This suggestive and 
important paper appears in the present 
issue of 7he Journal. 

The Chautauqua Faculty were sever- 
ally introduced, and a number of them 
briefly addressed the Association. The 
young Chancellor and his staff have laid 
out for themselvesa large work, which they 
mean to do to the best of their ability. 

Through the courtesy of the Cornwall 
and Lebanon Railroad Company the 
teachers enjoyed a free excursion to the 
celebrated Cornwall ore-banks, where the 
operations of mining were viewed by 600 
or more excursionists. The start was 
made promptly at 2 p.m. The run to 
Cornwall was made without incident, and 


soon the train was brought to a standstill 


on a side track at the ore-banks. Those 
who did not care to go to the top spent 
their time below watching the miners at 
work and collecting fine specimens of the 
various minerals which are found there 
in great abundance. The excursionists 
arrived at Mt. Gretna at 3:15, well 
pleased with their trip. 

The choice of the next place of meeting 
being the order of business on returning 
from the excursion, after some discussion 
of the claims of Bloomsburg, Butler and 
Gettysburg, the first-named was agreed 
upon. The officers for next year were 
also named, there being no contest, ex- 
cept for the Executive and Legislative 
committees. Supt. Smith, of Delaware 
county, will preside, an honor he has 
well earned by repeated service as an 
active member of Executive Committee; 
Supt. Slotter, of Bucks, and Miss Katie 
Macniff, of Harrisbmrg, are vice presi- 
dents; Secretary McCaskey and Treasurer 
Keck are re-elected. Executive Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Welsh, Weiss, Barton, 
Mackey and Miss Patridge; Legislative 
Committee, Messrs. Brumbaugh, Stewart, 
Coughlin, Keith and Farrar. 
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of Pennsylvania, made an address on 
‘*Child Study,’’in which he gave such 
results of experimental work as attracted 
much attention. 

Dr. Schaeffer gave the principal part of 
his time on the High School question to 
the necessity and practicability of the 
Township High School, which seemed 
one of the coming advances that should 
have received recognition in the distribu-* 
tion of State funds. 

At the close of this session the Dr. 
Burrowes Memorial Committee held a 
special conference with superintendents 
and others, and recommended an appro- 
priation of $250, which was approved 
and afterwards ordered by the Associa- 
tion. 

At the Round Table in the Auditorium, 
Supt. Brecht, of Lancaster county, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Testing Teachers’ Work,”’ 
which he described in a manner to make 
it truly a fine art, and Supt. Smith, of 
Delaware, considered the attitude of 
Superintendents toward the Professional 
Certificate. In the Music Hall Supt. 
Morrow, of Allegheny City, read astrong 
paper on the ‘Scholarship of Normal 
Graduates,’’ followed by Prof. Murphy, 
of Slippery Rock, on ‘Professional Train- 
ing in Normal Schools.”’ 

The concert by the Swedish Quartette 
in the evening was very enjoyable. The 
contralto voice in ‘‘ Rock-a-by’’ will sound 
in our ears for many a day. 

With the ‘‘ Fourth’’ came large addi- 
tions to the already fine audiences. All 
Lebanon seemed to be in the Park, and 
hundreds came over to Chautauqua. The 
postponed work from Wednesday crowded 
the programme, but Dr. Hull ran his 
schedule through on express time. His 
management of the Executive Committee 
business was the subject of general re- 
mark. He is an ideal man for the place 
and for the work that was to be done. 

Col. Passmore reported from the Wick- 
ersham Memorial Committee that they 


| had secured a choice alcove in the new 


State Library, to which the pedagogical 
works now in the Library would be trans- 
ferred, and the money raised would be ex- 
pended in suitable additions. At his 
suggestion the committee was continued 
to complete its work. 

Supt. Babcock, of Oil City, outlined 
the Ideal Course for High Schools in 
clear and philosophical manner. Prof. 
Flickinger, of West Chester, considered 


Dr. Lightner Witmer, of the University | Education for Citizenship. 
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Hon. John R. Farr, of Scranton, pre- 
sented the facts and figures that had 
led him to make the fight for Compulsory 
Education which had resulted in the 
present law. He bespoke for it the help 
of all who believe education to be the 
common right of every child. Where 
the law is good, help to execute it; where 
it is defective, help to make it better. If 
all work together, we shall get the de- 
sired results. 

Deputy Supt. Stewart reported from 
Legislative Committee the bills relating 
to schools that have become law at this 
session of the Legislature, and said the 
duty of such a committee was in a meas- 
ure preventive, since everybody now is 
prepared with some scheme for school 
legislation—many crude, some dangerous 
—but those which have survived are not 
of that class. 

Dr. Schaeffer presented in printed form 
the report of the committee on Secondary 
Education, which appears in full as the 
first paper in this number of 7he Journal. 

After hearing the reports of the com- 
mittees on resolutions, auditing, elections, 
etc., the President ina very happy speech 
closed the session of the Mount Gretna 
meeting, the first but we trust not the 
last to be held ‘‘in the woods.”’ 


<i 
>_> 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 








T may be that Boston is not the fore- 
most American city. But if any one, 
even a Bostonian, urges for it this high 
distinction, we will not dispute the claim. 
Let him see this great city in holiday 
dress of flags and bunting—churches, 
homes, public halls, entire blocks of 
business streets gay with the national 
colors worked into every form that taste 
or ingenuity can suggest, with mottoes of 
many kinds conspicuously displayed, and 
the monogram of the organization every- 
where—to welcome the Christian En- 
deavorers who came nearly sixty thou- 
sand strong; let him see this great host 
day after day with kindly good-nature, a 
look of intelligence in their honest faces, 
and a ready interest in all better things, 
throng the vast Mechanics’ Hall and its 
immense annex, and the two mammoth 
tents upon the Boston Common—each of 
them, as well as the hall itself, capable of 
accommodating ten thousand or more 
people ; let him see them crowd the side- 
walks and the street cars, the art gallery, 





the churches, the palatial Free Library ; 
let him see Boston a great committee of 
reception, and this multitude of visitors 
comfortably at home in her midst and 
glad to be there—and he will come away 
impressed with the extent and informing 
spirit of the place as never before. It is 
the great soul makes the great man, and 
the same is true of the spirit which 
animates a city. 

The strictly religious side of the con- 
vention did not appear obtrusively before 
the public. They were not zealots intent 
on proselyting to their cause, but plain, 
comfortable, every-day American citizens, 
younger and older, who crowded the 
streets, filled the hotels, visited the in- 
stitutions, and enjoyed the hospitality of 
the city, feeling themselves at home in 
the heart of New England, among peo- 
ple like themselves to give them friendly 
welcome. And New England is the 
ancestral home of very many of these 
visitors. The gates of King’s Chapel 
and Old Granary burying grounds, which 
we have never before seen unlocked, 
were thrown open, not to aliens who 
crowded these sacred spots—the quick 
and the dead together—in the very heart 
of the city, but to men and women many 
of whom read their family names on the 
crumbling stones. 

This vast gathering shows most clearly, 
in these days when so many are willing 
to drive the Bible and all thought of God 
out of the schools, that the young people 
are not all alienated from the Christian 
church. Indeed, despite the antagonism 
of many to all that savors of religious 
training in the schools, we can well be- 
lieve what is told us by those who should 
be in a position to know the facts, that 
never before have so many young people 
been identified with the Church in posi- 
tive, aggressive work for the spiritual 
good of mankind. This service they 
render cheerfully ; and as a blessed re- 
sult millions of young men and women 
are growing more and more into the re- 
ligious habit of thought and life,—good, 
glad, helpful, hopeful, unselfish and self- 
sacrificing in the spirit of the Master. 

A feature of these meetings by which 
no one could fail to be impressed was the 
volume and power of the singing. Nearly 
everybody sings and knows the hymns. 
And they sang in time and tune, with an 
unction and heartiness seldom heard in a 
service of song. To hear them, especi- 
ally in the Mechanics’ Hall where a 
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grand organ led and supported the 
mighty chorus in their favorite hymns, 
‘*Onward, Christian Soldiers,’’ the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Hymn,’’ ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,’’ the ‘‘ Sunshine’’ song, and others 
equally familiar and impressive, was an 
experience never to be forgotten. 

The total number of delegates in at- 
tendance was 56,585, probably the largest 
assemblage of people in a representative 
capacity ever known on earth. This was 
a gathering of delegates only—what then 
must be the societies ! Over 3,000 of these 
delegates were from Pennsylvania, in 
which State also we have the greatest 
number of societies, with the greatest 
membership. Every state and territory 
in the Union, with Canada and other for- 
eign countries, was represented. The 
organization Was begun some years ago, 
in Portland, Maine, by Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, who has been at its head ever 
since and has gone round the globe in its 
interest. The annual report of Secretary 
John Willis Baer shows that there are 
now 41,229 societies including 2,473,740 
members. They are found in every 
country in the world but five, among 
which are Iceland, Italy and Persia. 

The same report showed the Presbyteri- 
ans to have 5283 young people’s societies, 
and 2,269 junior societies ; the Congrega- 
tionalists, 3,990 young people’s and 1,908 
junior societies; the Disciples of Christ 
and Christians have 2,687 young people’s 
and 862 junior societies; the Baptists 
have 2,686 young people’s and 8or jun- 
ior societies; the Methodist Episcopal, 
931 young people’s and 391 junior socie- 
ties; the Methodist Protestants, 853 
young people’s and 247 junior societies; 
Lutherans, 798 young people’s and 245 
junior societies ; Cumberland Presbyter- 
ians, 699 young people’s and 231 junior 
societies, and so on through a long list. 

Sunday services were held in more than 
200 churches which were conducted by 
the visitors. Addresses were made by 
the men most eminent in Christian work 
in all the land. Almost every known 
Protestant denomination was represented 
among the delegates, the Friends and 
the Mennonites included. At times dur- 
ing the week meetings were held in ship- 
yards, factories and business houses, and 
on the wharves. 

It has been decided to meet next year 
in Washington, D. C., in San Francisco 
in ’97, and London is talked of as the 
rallying-point for the year 1900. 
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After the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion thousands of the delegates made ex- 
cursions to points of historic interest in 
and about Boston. On Tuesday 10,000 
went down from Boston to Plymouth. 
At the Rock they all gathered and sang 
‘* America.’’ Later they visited the Na- 
tional monumrent there, and other historic 
spots, at each of which there were brief 
historical speeches by the local clergy- 
men, and singing by the Endeavorers. 
The Salem excursion numbered 5,000. 
Sixty guides escorted them about the 
‘‘ witch city,’’ showing them the points 
of historic and literary interest, the great- 
est interest being in the landmarks of 
witchcraft, the Custom House, around 
which cluster memories of ‘‘ Scarlet Let- 
ter,’’ and the Grimshawe House, where 
Hawthorne wooed and won his bride. 

On Friday evening we took steamer 
for Portland, a hundred miles distant by 
sea, returning by the Saturday night 
boat. Early Sunday morning we hap- 
pened upon Boston Common, which, after 
the rain of Saturday and the careful at- 
tention it had received during the night, 
every trace of paper or other waste being 
removed, looked as fresh and attractive 
as the rich green in spring time. It is 
one of the most pleasant pictures we re- 
call of a delightful excursion. 

God speed the Christian Endeavorer, 
whether in the Society or without its 
pale! He is doing as good educational 
work as is done anywhere in the wide 
world. 


—— a 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





HE subject of most importance at the 

last meeting of the Lancaster County 
Agricultural Society was the new State 
Agricultural Department of Pennsylva- 
nia. The law under which it is organ- 
ized was passed at the late session of the 
Legislature. It is designed to take the 
place of the former State Board of Agri- 
culture, and for the information of the 
Society, Hon. John H. Landis, Senator 
from Lancaster county, discussed the new 
department in a formal address. The 
matter is one of general interest. Many 
readers of Zhe Journa/ are farmers, or in 
close touch with the large and substan- 
tial farming community of the State, and 
we give herewith a full abstract of his 
remarks : 
The bill ‘‘ to establish a Department of 
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Agriculture’ did not create a new de- 
partment; it merely consolidated the 
various branches of the old State Board 
of Agriculture under one responsible 
head, thereby guaranteeing a more thor- 
ough organization and a more efficient 
management. Each officer who has 
charge of a certain field will be directly 
accountable—will be required to report in 
detail his movements and labors to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and everybody 
will be made acquainted with what is 
being done. 

Secretary Edge will have among his 
assistants some of the most progressive 
and wide-awake men in the State. By 
this change will be created a stimulus for 
a higher intelligence among all classes in 
the rural districts, and a feeling of friend- 
ship instilled into the tillers of the soil 
toward every other industry or interest, 
and at the same time a public sentiment 
cultivated which will demand that the 
interest of the farm be guarded and cared 
for. The men in this department, with 
these enlarged duties and increased re- 
sponsibilities, can do more work and 
give more efficient service with the same 
amount of money than before. 

Here is a statement showing the ex- 
pense of the Department of Agriculture 
so far as it can be shown, and also a 
statement of that Department as now 
constituted : 


OLD STATE BOARD SYSTEM. 
State Board of Agriculture. .... $16,500 00 








State Forestry Commission. . 10,000 00 
Dairy and Food Commission salary 2,000 00 
State Dairyman’s Association... . 350 00 
State Agricultural Society. .... 250 00 
State Horticultural Association .. . 130 00 
OU sc & 0 we 0 he oe ee $29,230 00 
PRESENT DEPARTMENT. 
Secretary of Agriculture salary . . . $ 3,500 00 
Deputy Secretary of Agriculture sal- 

Se Serre ee ee 3,000 00 
Sk ican «a wr eee 1,600 090 
pO ee ee ee 3,000 00 
Economic Zoologist and clerk. . . 4,000 00 
Forestry Commissioner and clerk. . 4,000 00 
Dairy and Food Commissioner and 

es iar. sad ik a ES aA. Li aa 4,000 00 
State Veterinary Surgeon ..... 2,500 00 
Stemographer......-se6e.. 800 00 
eee ee ee 600 00 
Farmer’s Institutes... ... 10,000 00 
Stationery, postage and other inci- 

aS ee Be Bee 2,000 00 

ih we ae ae ere ea $39,000 00 


Under the act of 1895 a Deputy Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will be named, who 





will have charge of the farmers’ institute 
work, and such additional duties as may 
be assigned him by the Secretary. 

The Economic Zodélogist will have 
charge of the ornithological interests of the 
State. He is expected to conduct inves- 
tigations into blights, fungi diseases, and 
all diseases incident to plant life generally, 
and recommend remedies ; also to injuries 
done by insects or destructive birds or 
mammals. A wide-awake Economic Zo- 
ologist, such as is the man who will have 
charge of this work, will benefit the farm- 
ing interests of the State to the extent of 
many thousands of dollars. Some of you 
will recall the ravages of the pine-tree 
beetle in West Virginia, where in a com- 
paratively short time it destroyed over a 
million dollars worth of fine timber. It 
had already invaded Somerset, Green, 
and other counties in our own State, and 
begun its work of destruction. West 
Virginia employed a skilled economic 
zoOlogist to study this insect and devise 
means for its destruction. These efforts 
were successful, the ravages checked, and 
its entire destruction now seems assured. 

On the item of scalp premiums, thou- 
sands of dollars could have been saved the 
State had we a wide-awake Economic 
Zoblogist. The scalp act of 1885 was a 
sample of the kind of legislation that has 
been urged in recent years. This one 
measure alone has cost the State an im- 
mense amount of money, which was 
worse than wasted. It provided for the 
destruction of hawks, owls, foxes, weasels, 
etc., a majority of which, according to 
investigations, were far more beneficial 
than harmful. In less than a year over 
$150,000 were paid for the scalps of dif- 
ferent birds and mammals. Of this sum 
about $80,000 was paid out for birds of 
prey. Post mortem dissection of several 
hundred hawks and owls under this act 
showed that 95 per cent. of their food 
consists of field mice and other rodents 
and divers forms of insect life which are 
detrimental to fruit growers. An ex- 
pensive scalp law was enacted which was 
not only a wanton waste of public moneys, 
but which was instrumental in slaughter- 
ing thousands of the best friends of the 
farmers and fruit growers of Pennsylva- 
nia. One county paid over $3,000 for a 
mule’s hide, a colt’s skin and pieces of an 
old buffalo robe. A party of scalp hunters 
cut them up into pieces imitating scalps 
of some of the birds and mammals for 
which bounties were offered. 
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Tie Forestry Commissioner will be re- 
sponsible for the work of his department. 
He will have the aid of a clerk, and the 
two together will receive $4,000, with no 
separate contingent fund. Before there 
were two Forestry Commissioners, who 
got $10,000 and spent the entire amount 
as they pleased. The forestry interests 
of this State are so far-reaching and are 
enlisting so much deep concern on the 
part of many of our most progressive 
and patriotic citizens that few will be 
found to-day who will not concede that 
this is a most important adjunct of the 
Agricultural Department. 

The change in the law relating to the 
Dairy and Food Commissioner is surely a 
change for the better. If this official will 
be faithful in the performance of his du- 
ties his services will be invaluable to the 
dairy interests of our State. The fines 
collected by him for violations of the 
‘‘oleo-margarine law’’ will now be re- 
turned into the State treasury, and an 
itemized statement of them, together with 
a report of the work done, rendered to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The State Veterinarian, who must be a 
graduate of some reputable veterinary 
college, will hold himself in readiness to 
respond at any moment to the call of the 
head of the Department of Agriculture to 
aid in the enforcement of any and all 
laws relating to diseases of domestic ani- 
mals. 

Whoever will examine into the matter 
will find that the increased expenses are 
caused by increased duties, and that at 
least $15,000 out of the $39,000 is for 
duties not now performed by any one; 
and for the work heretofore performed 
there is practically no increase whatever. 
The fact is, there is not a department of 
the State government that is so economi- 
cally conducted and by which so many 
of our citizens are benefited to the same 
extent for the money expended as the 
Department of Agriculture in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In Pennsylvania to-day we have over 
230,000 farmers and over 170,000 farm 
laborers, some of whom are the sons of 
farmers, aggregating over 400,000 Penn- 
sylvanians who are tillers of the soil, who 
are among the most frugal, industrious, 
law-abiding and patriotic citizens of our 
State ; who contribute their share in car- 
rying on both State and local govern- 
ments ; and yet out of the millions that 
are annually appropriated, when it is 
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proposed to set aside $39,000 for the 
Agricultural Department, there are those 
who are ready to find fault. 

Pennsylvania has a grand record for 
liberality toward the cause of benevo- 
lence, charity and education, and she has 
ever been willing to extend encourage- 
ment to her agricultural interests. There 
is, however, no State in the Union that 
appropriates less for agricultural purposes, 
when you consider its agricultural popu- 
lation and its industrial wealth. 

No State has a Department of Agricul- 
ture that does more work, and more practi- 
cal work, with the same amount of money, 
than that of our own State. This depart- 
ment in the hands of competent and faith- 
ful men will accomplish much to promote 
the general welfare of our agricultural 
interests. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


N order that the members of the State 
Teachers’ Association may have the 

Constitution and By-Laws as now in force, 
including all the amendments made in 
recent years, the full text of the same is 
here given. 

PREAMBLE.—To elevate the profession of 
teaching, and to promote the cause of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, we have organized an 
Association, and hereby adopt the following 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I.—Name. This organization 
shall be known as the ‘‘ Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Associatiom.”’ 

ARTICLE II. — Membership. Teachers, 
school officers, and other friends of educa- 
tion may become members of this Associa- 
tion, on payment of one dollar, and may 
continue their membership by paying an 
annual fee of one dollar ; and on the payment 
of ten dollars at one time, they shall become 
life members. 

ARTICLE III. — Meetings. One _ stated 
meeting shall be held annually, beginning 
on such day as the Association or its Ex- 
ecutive Committee may determine. Special 
meetings may be held at the option of the 
Association, or upon the call of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. — Officers. — Sec. 7. The 
officers of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents (one lady and one 
gentleman), a Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Sec.2. The President and Vice-Presidents 
shall perform the duties usually devolving 
upon such officers. The President shali be 
ex-officio a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall sign all orders on the 
Treasurer. 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep the min- 
utes of all meetings of the Association, and 
read them when called for by the Associa- 
tion. He shall countersign all orders on the 
Treasurer. He shall have authority to em- 

loy a reporter to prepare the proceedings 
or publication in 7he Pennsylvania School 
Journal, 

Sec. g. The Treasurer shall receive and 
keep all funds belonging to the Association; 
pay out the same only on orders signed by 
the President and Secretary, and endorsed by 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and report the condition of the finances at 
each annual meeting of the Association. 

ARTICLE V.—Standing Committees.—Sec. 
7. The Standing Committees of this Asso- 
ciation shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of five members, exclusive of the 
President ; an Enrolling Committee con- 
sisting of five members ; and a Legislative 
Committee, consisting of five members, 
with the addition of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction as an advisory 
member. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall 
manage the general business of the Associa- 
tion, and have sole charge of the same 
between sessions ; call regular and special 
meetings of the Association ; secure railroad 
facilities for the Association, furnish in- 
formation of the same to persons willing to 
attend the meetings, and issue certificates of 
membership upon application accompanied 
by the membership fees; prepare programme 
of proceedings for the annual meeting, and 
have the same printed ; keep a record of all 
action of the Committee, and report the 
same at the annual session. It shall meet 
for organization as soon after election as 

racticable, and shall elect its own officers. 

he Chairman shall endorse all orders on 
the Treasurer, but no order shall be approved 
for any bill which isenot srasaatel within 
thirty days after the close of the session. 

Sec. 3. The Enrolling Committee shall 
collect the annual dues and pay them to the 
Treasurer, and shall prepare lists of the 
members of each year, classified by coun- 
ties, with their post-office addresses, and 
give the same to the Secretary for the use of 
the Association, and for publication in 7he 
School Journal. 

Sec. g. The Legislative Committee shall 
consider all measures referred to it by the 
Association, together with such measures as 
in the opinion of the Committee require 
legislative action, and report to the Associa- 
tion the result of its deliberations. It shall 
also endeavor to secure the enactment into 
law of such measures as are recommended 
by the Association for such purpose. 

ARTICLE VI. — Elections. The Officers 


and Standing Committees of this Associa- 
tion shall be elected by ballot at each annual 
meeting, and shall enter upon their duties 
at the close of the meeting at which they 
are elected. The nominations shall be made 
at least one session before the time of elec- 





tion ; all the names of persons nominated 
for the respective offices shall be placed 
upon a printed slip under their proper head- 
ings, and members voting will strike off all 
the names but one for President, all but one 
lady and one gentleman for Vice Presidents, 
all but one for each of the remaining offices, 
and all but five for each Standing Com- 
mittee. Tickets containing more than the 
proper number of names for any office shall 
not be counted for said office. The Election 
Committee shall keep the polls open one 
entire session, and shall make a list or 
all members voting ; and no vote shall be 
received unless the member offering the 
same shall present his or her card of mem- 
bership. 

ARTICLE VII.—Amendment. This Con- 
stitution and the following By-Laws may be 
altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any regular meet- 
ing ; provided, that notice of such proposed 
alterations be given in writing on the first 
day of the meeting, and action on the same 
be taken on a subsequent day. 


By-LAws. 


1. An Auditing Committee, consisting o1 
three persons, shall be appointed by the 
President on the first day of each annual 
meeting. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to audit the Treasurer’s account, and 
report the condition of the Treasury to the 
Association during the meeting. 

2. An Election Committee, consisting of 
five members, shall be appointed by the 
President. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to conduct the election for which it is 
appointed, in the manner prescribed in 
Article VI. of this Constitution. 

3. The Executive Committee shall have 
power to appoint Local Committees, whose 
duty it shall be to make the necessary local 
arrangements for the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. 

4. The Secretary shall be paid ten dollars 
annually for his services. 

5. The President’s inaugural address shall 
be delivered on the first day of the annual 
meeting. 

6. Any toner reading a paper or deliver- 
ing an address, which is afterwards the sub- 
ject of discussion before the Association, 
shall have the opportunity to close such 
discussion. 

7. All papers and addresses read before 
the Association shall become the property 
of the Association, and shall be published 
with its proceedings ; and no paper or ad- 
dress shall be read in the absence of its 
author without the consent of the Executive 
Committee. 

8. No paper prepared for the day sessions 
of the Association shall exceed thirty min- 
utes in length, and no speaker, except the 
person opening the discussion which follows 
the reading of said paper, shall occupy 
more than five minutes, unless by vote of 
the Association. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 
HARRISBURG, August, 1895. J 
‘THE Legislature appropriated the sum of 
one hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
to the Normal Schools for the year begin- 
ning on the first Monday of June, 1895, and 
a like sum for the year beginning on the 
first Monday of June, 1896, making ten 
thousand dollars each year to each school. 

In addition to this a special appropriation 
of twenty-five thousand dollars was made 
to the Slippery Rock School, for the pur- 
pose of rebuilding the boys’ dormitory 
which was accidentally destroyed by fire. 

For State aid to Normal School students 
an appropriation of one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars was made for the current 
year, and the same amount for the year 1896, 
making $260,000 for the two years. 

These Normal School appropriations have 
all been approved by the Governor. The 
schools are to be congratulated on this evi- 
dence of appreciation, and we have no doubt 
that by judicious management on the part 
of the officers in control of the same, as well 
as by their good work and influence, they 
will continue to prove themselves worthy 
of the liberality of the State, and of in- 
creasing public confidence. 

octnstliaiase a 


COMPULSORY LAW DEFERRED. 


AN important decision has been given by 
Attorney-General McCormick, affecting the 
operation of the Compulsory Education law. 
He advises the Department of Public In- 
Instruction that the registration of school 


children need not be made until next 
spring. The question was submitted to the 
Attorney-General as to whether County 
Commissioners are required to furnish the 
necessary blanks and books to the Assessors 
immediately, preparatory to making the 
enumeration and enrollment this year, and 
whether the duty of making the registration 
is mandatory upon the Assessors and Com- 
missioners before the spring registration of 
voters in 1896. Asthe act was not approved 
until May 23d, and the spring assessment 
was completed in all the counties, the At- 
torney-General decided that the section must 
refer to the assessment in the spring of 1896, 
and has so instructed the School Department. 
The following is the text of the decision, in 
reply to letter of inquiry from Deputy Supt. 


Stewart: 
HARRISBURG, July 16, 1895. 
Hon. JOHN Q. STEWART, 

Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction: 

Sir: Your communication of 18th inst., re- 
questing my opinion as to the proper interpre- 
tation of Section 4 of the Act of May 16th, 
1895, known as ‘‘The Compulsory Education 
Act,” has been received. You therein propound 
the question: ‘‘Are the several boards of 





County Commissioners required by the act to 
cause an enumeration of children to be made 
immediately, or can they defer the duty imposed 
upon them until the spring assessment of 1596 ?’’ 
I am of the opinion that the registration 
provided for in the Act of Assembly referred to 
should be made at the next succeeding spring 

registration after the passage of the Act. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY C. McCoRMICK, 

Attorney-General. 


—— a 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS, ETC. 
An Act to regulate the establishment, classification and 
maintenance of high schools the distribution of ap- 
propriations in aid of high schools and the employ- 
ment of teachers in high schools receiving State aid. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the di- 

rectors or controllers of any school district 
may establish a public high school, and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall prescribe a uniform course of instruc- 
tion which shall be taught in the high 
schools of each grade. 
The directors of two or more town- 
ships or school districts shall have power to 
establish joint high schools, ,and the ex- 
pense shall be paid as may be agreed upon 
by the directors or controllers of said dis- 
tricts, who shall meet jointly as often as may 
be necessary for the transaction of business 
pertaining to the joint high schools under 
their jurisdiction, and all proceedings in re- 
lation thereto shall be spread at large upon 
the minutes of the respective boards. 

Sec. 3. A high school maintaining four 
years of study beyond the branches of learn- 
ing prescribed to be taught in the common 
schools, and called the common branches, 
shall be known as a high school of the first 
grade; a high school maintaining three 
years of study beyond the common branches 
shall be known as a high school of the 
second grade; a high school maintaining 
two years of study beyond the common 
branches shall be known as a high school of 
the third grade. Provided, that the reviews 
necessary for the prosecution of high school 
studies shall not be excluded from the esti- 
mate of the year’s study beyond the common 
branches. 

Sec. 4. From the annual appropriations in 
aid of high schools a high school of the first 
grade shall each year receive a sum not ex- 
ceeding eight hundred dollars, a high school 
of the second grade a sum not exceeding six 
hundred dollars, a high school of the third 
grade a sum not exceeding four hundred 
dollars. If the appropriation is insufficient 
to pay the above amounts to the several high 
schools, then the appropriation shall be dis- 
tributed to the schools of the respective 
grades in such a manner that each school 
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shall receive a sum proportional to the num- 
ber of years of advanced study maintained 
in its course or courses of instruction. Pro- 
vided, that any high school established at 
the fall opening of the school year beginning 
on the first Monday of June, 1895, shall be 
paid at the end of the year as a high school 
of the third grade. 

Sec. 5. The directors or controllers of 
every district receiving aid in accordance 
with section four of this-act shall employ for 
said high school at least one teacher legally 
certified to teach bookkeeping, civics, gen- 
eral history, algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry including plane surveying, rhetoric, 
English literature, Latin including Czesar, 
Virgil and Cicero, and the elements of 
physics, chemistry including the chemistry 
of soils, botany, geology, and zoology in- 
cluding entomology, and no teacher shall be 
employed to teach any branch or branches 
of learning other than those enumerated in 
his or her certificate. 

Sec. 6. The directors or controllers of 
every district establishing a high school, 
and receiving State aid in support of said 
high school, shall before the first day of 
September following the close of each school 
year make to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction sworn statements giving full in- 
formation concerning the teachers’ classes 
and comrses of study of every high school 
under their jurisdiction. 

Sec. 7. High schools established in ac- 
cordance with this act of Assembly shall be 
under the supervision of the superintendent 
of the city, borough or county in which they 
are situated. 

Sec. 8. The courses of study in high 
schools receiving State aid shall be subject 
to the approval of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Approved—June 28, 1895. 





COMMITTEE ON PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


An Act to amend section twelve of an act approved 
April oth, 1867, and entitled a further supplement to an 
act for the regulation and continuance of a system of 
education by common schools approved May 5th, 1854, 
authorizing the appointment oF a committee by the 
Superintendents of Public Instruction to examine ap- 
plicants for teachers’ permanent certificates. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That so 
much of an act approved the ninth day of 
April, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-seven, and entitled ‘‘a 
further supplement to an act for the regula- 
tion and maintainance of a system of educa- 
tion by common schools,’’ approved the 
eighth day of May, Anno Domini one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-four, which 
reads as follows : 

‘* That the State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools shall cause to be prepared a 
new grade of teacher’s certificate to be 
called a permanent certificate, which shall 
be granted by him to practical teachers 
holding professional certificates, upon the 
recommendation of the board or boards of 
directors in whose employment the ap- 





plicant shall have taught for the three pre- 
ceding annual school terms, which shall be 
countersigned by the proper county, city or 
borough superintendent in office when the 
application shall be made and approved 
after examination, if they deem it necessary, 
by a committee of five teachers, a part of 
whom may be females holding permanent 
certificates if there be so many holding such 
certificates, but if there be none or not 
sufficient number of that grade of teachers 
the committee shall be constituted wholly 
or in part, as the case may be, of teachers 
holding professional certificates, said com- 
mittee to be elected by ballot by the mem- 
bers of the teachers’ institute in its annual 
session from the same county, city or 
borough in which the applicant resides at 
the time of making the application, and 
such permanent certificate shall continue to 
be valid in such county, city or borough 
unless forfeited according to the provisions 
of this act, and shall also entitle the holder 
to teach one year in any other county, city 
or borough in this Commonwealth without 
re-examination, at the end of which time it 
may be endorsed by the proper county, city 
or borough superintendent if from personal 
knowledge he deem it worthily held, and it 
shall then confer upon the holder the same 
rank and privileges as in the county, city or 
borough where issued, and such permanent 
certificate shall only be annulled upon com- 
plaint duly proven of incompetency, cruelty, 
negligence or immorality made to the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools by a 
county, city or borough superintendent and 
a committee of teachers elected and con- 
stituted as aforesaid,’’ shall be amended to 
read as follows : 

That the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shall cause to be prepared a new 
grade of teacher’s certificate to be called a 

ermanent certificate, which shall be granted 

y him to practical teachers holding profes- 
sional certificates upon the recommendation 
of the board or boards of directors in whose 
employment the applicant shall have taught 
for the three preceding annual school terms, 
which shall be countersigned by the proper 
county, city or borough superintendent in 
office when the application shall be made, 
and approved after examiuation by a com- 
mittee for each county, or city, in case a 
separate teachers’ annual institute is held 
therein, which committee shall consist of 
three practical teachers holding a valid 
teacher’s certificate who shall be appointed 
and commissioned as examiners for a term 
of three years by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and who shall be subject to 
removal by him at any time, and such per- 
manent certificate shall continue to be valid 
in such county, city or borough unless for- 
feited according to the provisions of this act, 
and shall also entitle the holder to teach 
one year in any other county, city or 
borough in this Commonwealth without re- 
examination, at the end of which time it 
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may be endorsed by the proper county, city 
or borough supeintendent if from personal 
knowledge he deem it worthily held, and 
it shall then confer upon the holder the 
same rank and privileges as in the county, 
city or borough where issued, and such per- 
manent certificate shall only be annulled 
upon complaint duly proven of incom- 
petency, cruelty, negligence, or immorality 
made to the State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools by a county, city or borough 
superintendent and a committee of teachers 
elected and constituted as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved—June 28, 1895. 


DECENCY IN SCHOOL OUTHOUSES. 
An Act to promote cleanliness and healthfulness in and 
about the public schools of this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
boards of school directors and controllers of 
each school district of this Commonwealth 
be and they are hereby required, at least 
once during each full school term, and prior 
to the first of January of each year and with- 
in thirty days after the close of each annual 
school term, to have taken out, removed and 
hauled away all excrement and waste matter 
from every out-house or water-closet con- 
nected with or standing upon the premises 
of every public school house in the Com- 
monwealth, or have the same properly dis- 
infected; and they are required to have every 
out-house or water-closet properly scrubbed, 
washed out and cleaned, the inside walls 
whitewashed, and the vaults or receptacles 
covered with a layer of fresh dirt or dry 
slacked lime within ten days of the opening 
of each annual school term. 

Sec, 2. That the president of each board of 
school directors or controllers is required 
each year to certify, in the regular form pro- 
vided for that purpose, that the require- 
ments of this act have been fully carried out, 
before the district can draw its annual ap- 
propriation from the State. 

Approved—June 24, 1895. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 

An Act for the establishment of free public libraries in 
the several school districts of the Commonwealth, ex- 
cept in cities of the first and second class. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That for the 
purpose of securing a system of free, non- 
sectarian public libraries on a substantial 
and permanent basis throughout the Com- 
monwealth, authority is hereby given to the 
board of school directors, or to any board or 
—— having control of the common 
schools in each and every common school 
district except in cities of the first and 
second class, whenever the same may be de- 
cided upon by a majority vote of all the 
members thereof, to provide a place for and 
establish and maintain such public library 
for the general use of the residents in the 
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district subject, to the ensuing provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 2. Said board may set aside the whole 
or a portion of any school house now or here- 
after erected within the district for the uses 
and purposes of such library, having due 
regard to the convenience of the citizens, 
and may make any changes, repairs or ad- 
ditions that may be necessary to properly 
carry out the objects of this act, or at its = 
tion may lease, purchase or erect a suitable 
building in some convenient location for the 
use, storage and accommodation of such li- 
brary, but no land or structure shall be pur- 
chased or building commenced until the 
cost thereof has been fully provided for 
under the laws regulating the erection of 
new school houses within the district. 

Sec. 3. It shall be lawful for said board to 
levy a tax for the purchase, improvement 
and maintenance of said library not exceed- 
ing one mill in any one year on the valua- 
tion of the property assessed for school pur- 
poses in the district, which tax shall be 
collectible as the school taxes of the district 
are at the time of collecting the same. 

Sec. 4. The public library of each district 
shall be under the general management of 
nine trustees acting as the agents and ap- 
pointees of the school board, who shall ap- 
prove all plans for its storage and accommo- 
dation, purchase and take charge of all 
books, maps, documents, relics and literary, 
historical or other contributions, appoint all 
employes, and make all regulations, and do 
all things necessary to its government, pre- 
servation and maintenance, subject to the 
approval of the board. The president and 
treasurer of the board and the superintendent 
of the schools of the district (or, if there is 
no such officer, the secretary of the board) 
shall be ex-officio members of the board of 
trustees. The other six members shall be 
elected by the school board, two each for 
one, two and three years, and annually 
thereafter two members shall be chosen by 
said board for the term of three years. Each 
trustee shall serve until his successor is 
elected, and in case of a vacancy it shall be 
filled by the school board for the unexpired 
term. The trustees shall make a report to 
the school board once each year, and oftener 
if called upon, of such subjects and in such 
manner as may be required by said board. 

Sec. 5. All public libraries established as 
above shall be under the general supervision 
and subject to the inspection of the State 
Librarian, who is Nees empowered to re- 


quire reports thereof to be made by the 
trustees at such time and in such manner as 
he may see proper. 


Sec. 6. It shall be lawful for the school 
board of any common school district and 
their successors in office to receive and hold 
free from all collateral inheritance tax any 
devise, bequest, grant, endowment, gift, 
donation or contribution of property real, 
personal or mixed, which shall ,be made for 
the establishment, improvement or main- 
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tenance of a public library as herein pro- 
vided for, whether the same shall be made 
or given within thirty days of the giver’s or 
grantor’s decease or before, and the same to 
apply to the gery for which made or 
given, and said board or their successors in 
office are hereby authorized to bring suit 
and do all necessary acts for the recovery, 
holding, use and application thereof ; Pro- 
vided, that this act shall not apply to cities 
of the first class ; Provided further, that, in 
cities which have established a board of 
trustees for the management of a free library 
established by said municipality, any land 
or buildings appropriated to free library 
purposes under the operation of this bill 
shall be under the control of said board of 
trustees. 

Sec. 7. All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent herewith are repealed. 

Approved—June 28, 1895. 


SCHOOL LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


An Act to authorize the publication of School Laws and 
Decisions. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
have published, biennially, forty thousand 
copies of the School Laws and Decisions, to 
be distributed by him, three thousand for 
the Senate and seven thousand for the 
House of Representatives, and thirty thou- 
sand to and among the several school dis- 
tricts of the Commonwealth. 

Approved—June 28, 1895. 


STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 


An Act authorizing the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to employ a skilled stenographer and type- 
writer in the Department of Public Instruction. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That on and 
after the passage of this act the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction be and he is 
hereby authorized to employ one person 
who shall be a skilled stenographer and 
typewriter in the Department of Public In- 
struction at a salary of ten hundred dollars 
per annum. 

Approved—June 26, 1895. 


DISTRICT SCHOOLS AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


An Act to authorize and empower the trustees of any 
State Normal school now established within the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, or which may hereafter 
be established, to enter into an agreement with the 
school directors of any school district by which the pu- 
pils of any such school district may by instructed at 
and in such State Normal schools. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That, from 
and after the passage of this act, it shall be 
lawful for the trustees of the State Normal 
schools now within the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, or that may hereafter be es- 
tablished within said Commonwealth, and 
the school directors of any school district, to 
enter into an arrangement or agreement be- 
tween such trustees and such school direc- 
tors of such district, by which the pupils of 
such school district or such portion of them 
as may not be convenient to any school may 
be instructed at any such State Normal 
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school, and the expense of such instruction 
shall be paid as may be agreed upon between 
the directors or controllers of such district 
and the trustees of any of said Normal 
schools. Such action of the said school dis- 
trict or districts and the trustees of such 
State Normal school shall be entered re- 
spectively upon the minutes of the said re- 
spective boards. 
Approved—June 28, 1895. 


INCORPORATION OF INSTITUTIONS OF LEARN- 
ING AND CONFERRING DEGREES. 

An Act to provide for the incorporation of institutions of 
learning with power to confer degrees in art, pure and 
applied science, philosophy, literature, medicine, law 
and theology, and for the supervision and regulation of 
the same, and providing a method by which institu- 
tions already incorporated may obtain the power to 
confer degrees, and exempting from the provisions of 
this act colleges heretofore incorporated by the courts 
of common pleas with power to confer degrees, in 
cases where such colleges have at the ttme of the pass- 
age of this act a specified amount of capital or re- 
sources. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That all in- 
stitutions of learning hereafter to be incor- 

orated as colleges, universities, or theo- 
ogical seminaries, with power to confer de- 
grees in art, pure and applied science, 
philosophy, literature, law, medicine and 
theology, or any of them, shall be incor- 
porated in the manner hereinafter set forth 
with general power as follows: 1. To have 
succession by their corporate names for the 
period limited by their charters, and when 
no period is limited thereby or by this act 
perpetually subject to the power of the Gen- 
eral Assemly under the Constitution of this 
Commonwealth ; 2. To maintain and defend 
judicial proceedings ; 3. To make find use a 
common seal, and alter the same at pleasure; 
4. To hold, purchase and transfer such real 
and personal property as the purposes of the 
corporation require, not exceeding the 
amount limited ir its charter or by law; 5. 
To appoint and remove such subordinate 
officers and agents as the business of the 
corporation requires, and to allow them 
suitable compensation ; 6. To make by-laws 
not inconsistent with law for the manage- 
ment of their property and the regulation of 
its affairs ; 7. To enter into any obligation 
necessary to the transaction of their ordinary 
affairs. 

Sec. 2. Whenever five or more persons, 
three of whom at least are citizens of this 
Commonwealth, shall voluntarily associate 
themselves together for the purpose of ob- 
taining a charter of incorporation as a col- 
lege, university, or theological seminary, 
with power to confer degrees as aforesaid, 
they shall prepare a certificate of such in- 
tended incorporation which shall set forth : 
1. The name of the corporation ; 2. The pur- 
pose for which it is formed ; 3. The place or 
places where its business is to be transacted; 
4. The term for which it is to exist ; 5. The 
names and residences of the subscribers ; 6. 
The number of its directors, trustees, or 
managers, and the places of residence of 
those who are chosen as such for the first 
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year; 7. The amount of assets in the pos- 
session of said subscribers which are to be 
devoted to the purpose of establishing and 
conducting et college or university; 8. 
The minimum number of persons whom it 
is intended to regularly employ as members 
of the faculty of said corporation ; 9. A brief 
statement of the requirements for admission 
and of the course of study to be pursued in 
said institution. 

Sec. 3. Notice of the intention to apply for 
any such charter shall be inserted in two 
newspapers of general circulation printed in 
the proper county for three weeks, setting 
forth briefly the character and object of the 
corporation to be formed, and the inten- 
tion to make application therefor. 

Sec. 4. The said certificate of incorpora- 
tion shall be acknowledged by at least three 
of said subscribers, and before the recorder 
of deeds, etc., of the county in which the 
business of the corporation is to be trans- 
acted, to be their act and deed for the pur- 
poses therein contained, and thesame having 
been duly certified under the hand and 
official seal of said recorder of deeds, etc., 
shall be presented to any law judge of a 
court of common pleas of said county, ac- 
companied by the proof of publication of the 
notice of such application, who is hereby 
required to peruse and examine said instru- 
ments, and, if the same be found to be in 
proper form and within the purposes of this 
act and shall appear lawful and not in- 


jurious to the community, he shall endorse 
thereon these facts and shall thereupon 
direct the prothonotary or clerk of said 
court to transmit to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth a 
certified 7 of said certificate of incorpora- 


tion, together with the said endorsements 
thereon. 

Sec. 5. No charter for such incorporation 
with power to confer degrees as aforesaid 
shall be granted until the merits of the ap- 
plication, from an educational standpoint, 
shall be passed upon by a board to be styled 
the ‘‘College and University Council,”’ 
which shall consist of twelve members, 
namely, the Governor, the Attorney General 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who shall be members e2-officio, three 
persons selected from the presiding officers 
of undenominational colleges or universities 
of this Commonwealth, three persons se- 
lected from the presiding officers of denomi- 
national colleges or universities of this Com- 
monwealth, and three persons holding 
official relationship to the common schools 
of the State. Those who are not ex officio 
members shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a term of four years. 

Sec. 6. No institution shall be chartered 
with the power to confer degress unless it 
has assets amounting to five hundred 
thousand dollars invested in buildings, ap- 
paratus, and endowments for the exclusive 
purpose of promoting instruction, and un- 
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less the faculty consists of at least six 
regular professors who devote all their time 
to the instruction of its college or university 
classes, nor shall any baccalaureate degrees 
in art, science, philosophy, or literature, be 
conferred upon any student who has not 
completed a college or university course 
covering four years. The standard of ad- 
mission to these four-year courses, or to ad- 
vanced classes in these courses, shall be 
subject to the approval of the said council. 

Sec. 7. Upon the receipt of said certified 
copy of certificate of incorporation, as di- 
rected in section four of this act, the said 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall, 
within sixty days thereafter, cause said 
‘College and University Council’’ to be 
convened at such time and place as he may 
designate, and said council shall thereupon 
hear and consider said application, and if 
the course of instruction and standard of 
admission to said institution and the com- 
position of the faculty shall appear to said 
council to be sufficient, and the educational 
needs of the particular locality in which the 
proposed institutions is to be situated, and 
of the Commonwealth at large, are likely to 
be met by the granting of said application, 
the said council shall thereupon cause to be 
endorsed on said application or certificate its 
findings, and its approval of the same, 
together with a recommendation to the law 
judge or court before whom the same was 
originally presented that the same be 
granted. If, in the judgment of the council, 
the said application should not be granted, 
it shall endorse thereon its findings, and its 
disapproval of the same, with a recommen- 
dation that said application be refused. The 
said certified copy of said certificate shall, 
with the endorsements thereon, thereupon 
be returned to the said law judge or court, 
who, in finally passing upon the applica- 
tion, shall be guided in his decree by the 
finding of the College and University 
Council. In case the law judge, after giv- 
ing his consideration to the findings of said 
Council, shall be satisfied with the propriety 
of the application in view of all the facts, he 
shall approve the same, and order and 
decree that, upon the recording of said cer- 
tificate with the recommendation of said 
Council and a copy of said order of 
court in the recorder’s office aforesaid, the 
subscribers thereto and their associates and 
successors shall be a corporation for the 
purpose and upon the terms therein stated, 
and thenceforth the persons named herein 
and subscribing the same and their asso- 
ciates and successors shall be a corporation 
by the name therein given. In case of the 
disapproval of said application by the Coun- 
cil aforesaid, the proposed charter shall not 
be granted. 

Sec. 8. In the transaction of business of 
said ‘‘ College and University Council ’’ the 
concurrence of a majority of the members 
thereof shall be required. 

Sec. 9. All institutions chartered under 
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this act shall be subject to visitation and in- 
spection by representatives of the Council, 
and if any one of them shall fail to keep up 
the required standard the court shall, upon 
the recommendation of the Council, revoke 
the power to confer degrees. 

Sec. 10. The Council shall meet regularly 
on the first Tuesday of October preceding 
the biennial session of the Legislature, and 
shall submit to that body a biennial report 
upon higher education in Pennsylvania, 
said report to be printed in connection with 
the report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Sec, 11. Any college, university, or theo- 
logical seminary heretofore incorporated 
under the laws of this Commonwealth may 
apply to any law judge of any court of 
common pleas of the county in which the 
business of such corporation is transacted 
for amendments to its charter, enabling it to 
confer degrees in like manner as institutions 
originally incorporated under this act, and 
in the application therefor it shall follow 
the requirements of this act in respect of ap- 
plications for original charters of incorpora- 
tion and the method of procedure prescribed 
therefor. Such applications for amendments 
shall be acted upon by the same authorities, 
and in the same manner, as provided in this 
act for the original incorporation of colleges, 
universities and theological seminaries, 
No such amendment shall be granted, how- 
ever, unless the institution applying there- 
for shall bring itself within the provisions of 
this act as fully as is required in the grant- 
ing of original charters under this act. 

Sec. 12. When a college or theological 
seminary has heretofore been incorporated 
by special act of Assembly it may obtain the 
power to confer degrees from the courts as 
above set forth, provided it has invested 
funds amounting to one hundred thousand 
dollars at the time of the passage of this act. 
This act furthermore shall not impair the 
authority of colleges heretofore incorporated 
by such courts of common pleas with power 
to confer degrees in cases where such insti- 
tutions have property or capital, at the time 
of the passage of this act, of at least one 
hundred thousand dollars, and which shall 
within three months after the passage 
of this act file with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of this Commonwealth a 
sworn statement that the assets held by 
them individually for the purpose of pro- 
moting education in the higher branches of 
human learning amount to the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars ; nor shall this act 
impair the authority of universities similarly 
incorporated by the courts with the power to 
confer degrees in cases where such institu- 
tions possess property, at the time of the 
passage of this act amounting to the sum 
of five hundred thousand dollars and which 
shall three within months from the pass- 
age of this act file with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of this Com- 
monwealth a sworn statement that the assets 
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| held by them individually for the purpose 


of promoting instruction in the higher 
branches of human learning amount to the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars. 
None of the provisions of this act, however, 
shall be construed as applying to institu- 
tions possessing capital stock and estab- 
lished for purposes of private profit or gain. 

Sec. 13. All acts or parts of acts of Assem- 
bly inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Approved—June 26, 1895. 


SUPPORT OF KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS. 

An Act to authorize sub-district school boards, boards of 
control, or boards of education of cities of the second 
class in this Commonwealth, to co-operate with and 
appropriate moneys to Kindergarten schools. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That boards 
of education or boards of control or sub- 
district school boards of the cities of the 
second class in this Commonwealth are 
hereby authorized to co-operate with regu- 
larly organized Kindergarten associations, 
and may appropriate from the school funds 
such sums of money as may be required to 
properly conduct Kindergarten schools. 

Approved—June 24, 1895. 

RELIGIOUS GARB BILL. 

An Act to prevent the wearing in the public schools of 
this Commonwealth by any of the teachers thereof of 
any dress, insignia, marks or emblems indicating the 
fact that such teacher is an adherent or member of any 
religious order, sect or denomination, and imposing a 
fine upon the board of directors of any public school 
permitting the same 
WHEREAS, It is important that all appear- 

ance of sectarianism should be avoided in 

the administration of the public schools of 
this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That no 
teacher in any public school of this Com- 
monwealth shall wear in said school, or 
whilst engaged in the performance of his or 
her duty as such teacher, any dress, mark, 
emblem or insignia indicating the fact that 
such teacher is a member or adherent of any 
religious order, sect, or denomination. 

Sec. 2. That in case of violation of the 
provisions of the first section of this act by 
any teacher employed in any of the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, notice of 
which having been previously given to the 
school board employing such teacher, that it 
shall be the duty of such school board to 
permanently suspend such teacher from em- 
ployment in such school for the term of one 
year, and in case of a second offense by the 
same teacher it shall be the duty of said 
school board to permanently disqualify such 
teacher from teaching in said school; and 
any public school director failing to comply 
with the provisions of this act shall be 
suilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be pun- 
ishable upon conviction of the first offense 
by a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
and in case of a second conviction of the 
violation of the provisions of this act the of- 
fending school director shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
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and shall be deprived of his or her office as a 
public school director. A person thus twice 
convicted shall not be eligible to appoint- 
ment or election as a director of any public 
school in this State within a period of five 
years from the date of his or her second con- 
viction. 
Approved—June 27, 1895. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
were issued between May 2oth and July rst, 
1895, to graduates of Colleges : 

137. H. Lenich Meyer, Annville, Lebanon 
county, graduate of Lebanon Valley college. 

138. Wm. Oscar Robinson, Athens, Brad- 
ford county, graduate of Hillsdale college. 

139. Rhoda L. Abernethy, Warren, War- 
ren county, graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

140. Calvin L. Walton, Meadville, Craw- 
ford county, graduate of Allegheny college. 

141. Thos. M. Stalford, Towanda, Brad- 
ford county, graduate of Lafayette college. 

142. D. R. Becker, Mt. Carmel. Northum- 
berland county, graduate of Pennsylvania 
college. 

143. Wm. J. Wolverton, Lock Haven, 
Clinton county, graduate of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

144. John B. Lerch, Bangor, Northampton 
county, graduate of Ursinus college. 

145. David R. Sumstine, Ligonier, West- 
moreland county, graduate of Thiel college. 

146. Morris Francis Laughlin, Hazzard, 
Mercer county, graduate of Allegheny col- 
lege. 

147. Jacob Rhone, State College, Centre 
county, graduate of Pennsylvania college. 

148. Will C. Farabee, Waynesburg, Wash- 
_—— county, graduate of Waynesburg 
college. 

149. Montgomery M. Fryer, Lancaster, 
Lancaster county, graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall college. 

150. Henry M. Slotterer, Trappe, Mont- 
gomery county, graduate of Ursinus college. 

151. A. H. Herbst, Collegeville, Mont- 
gomery county, graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall college. 

152. George F. Keefer, Sunbury, North- 
umberland county, graduate of Bucknell 
University. 

153. Ulysses G. Smith, Union City, Erie 
county, graduate of Denison University. 

154. Sallie G. Raup, Turbotsville, North- 
umberland county, graduate of Wittenberg 
college. 

155. Henry M. S. Cressman, Sellersville, 
Bucks county, graduate of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

156. J. D. Thomas, Cochranton, Crawford 
county, graduate of Heidelberg University. 

157. Florence M. Tichenor, Homestead, 
Allegheny county, graduate of Franklin 
college. 








[ AUGUST, 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BLAIR—Supt. Wertz : The school year just 
closed has been a successfulone. The teach- 
ers showed increased ability, and a grovw- 
ing interest in school affairs was noticeable 
throughout the county. A good percentage 
of our teachers have been attending Normal 
schools, which is an indication of profes- 
sional zeal and growth. Many of our School 
Boards are arranging to build new houses 
and repair and solerateh old ones. 

CAaRBON—Supt. Beisel : During the month 
of June, I conducted fifteen public examina- 
tions. Out of I59 applicants, 51 were re- 
jected. The examinations were att@énded 
. 57 directors. We are having a scarcity 
of male teachers for the rural districts, 
where there are a number of vacancies 
at $33 a month. East Mauch Chunk em- 
employs no teachers who hold provisional 
certificates. At Beaver Meadow, the di- 
rectors are erecting a six-room building ; 
in Mauch Chunk and Franklin townships 
single room buildings. Franklin and Kid- 
der townships have increased the school 
term to seven months. 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: We have about 85 
high-grade certificates in the county. This 
creates a necessity for only 161 provisional 
certificates to fill our schools, provided all 
diplomas, permanent certificates and pro- 
fessional certificates are employed. My ex- 
aminations were made more difficult and the 
grade higher. I examined in all 318 appli- 
cants, of whom 108 failed to pass an aggre- 
gate of 16 in nine branches, grading arith- 
metic as one. We, therefore, have about 
295 valid certificates to fill 246 places. It is 
hoped that our teaching force has been im- 
proved by theculling. The Clarion Normal 
examinations took place June 25-27. The 
entire Faculty was re-elected. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor : During the 
year just closing we have used a uniform 
course of study in nearly all the schools, 
with monthly examinations. On May 4th 
central examinations were held at the nine 
centres, for pupils in the seventh and eighth 
years. Each of these examinations was 
conducted by a committee of five teachers ; 
234 pupils were examined, and of this num- 
ber 80 were recommended as fit to take the 
final examination in common branches. On 
May 18th the final examination was held in 
Scranton by the County Superintendent, as- 
sisted by a committee of nine principals. 
Seventy candidates were examined and 
thirty-four received the common school di- 
ploma. While this plan of graduation in 
common branches may be open to some ob- 
jection, it has a beneficial effect upon many 
of our schools. It has aroused considerable 
enthusiasm and created a friendly rivalry 
among the several districts. It has kept 
many pupils in school who otherwise ewe 1 
have dropped out, and has served to draw 
attention to neglected branches. A compa- 
rison of the results of the last two years 
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shows that the plan is growing rapidly in 
popular favor: last year in Centrals, 128 
pupils ; in Final, 36; graduates, 14. This 
year, in Centrals, 234; in Final, 70; gradu- 
ates, 34. Itseems a good thing forcommon 
school pupils to have a mark to aim at. 

LEBANON— Supt. Snoke: The examina- 
tions were well attended by directors and 
citizens. I spent much of my time in care- 
fully scrutinizing the examination papers. 
The result of this was many rejections. The 
demand for good teachers was never greater. 
Nearly all our teachers are engaged, and in 
most instances wise selections have been 
made. The plan of paying according to the 
‘practice’? marks has been given up, and 
all teachers will be paid a fixed salary. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp : During this month 
commencements were held in Coplay, Slat- 
ington, Catasauqua and Hokendauqua. I 
have held just one-half the teachers’ ex- 
aminations in the county. Applicants for 
schools are numerous, and the schools are 
usually filled on the day of the examination. 
I find that teachers who come up for exam- 
ination this year are better prepared than 
in any preceding year; nearly all having 
undergone professional training either pub- 
lic or private, and the certificates ranking 
better forit. This shows a healthy growth 
along educational lines. With a few ex- 
ceptions the old teachers are being re-ap- 
pointed, and in many cases at increased 
salaries. Lynn township will erect two new 
school buildings, Washington one. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: At 
the eight public examinations held during 
June, the average number of applicants was 
not as great as in either of the preceding 
years. Several of the longer-term districts 
have already elected their teachers. The 
Rapho township board has selected a new 
school site, and will erect a brick building 
to take place of the one abandoned at St. 
Jacob’s church. Turbotville borough, for 
the first time in its history, held commence- 
ment exercises. The rival boroughs, Mc- 
Ewensville and Turbotville, each had grad- 
uating classes that acquitted themselves 
creditably alike to teachers and patrons. 

BRADFORD City—Supt. Miller: Com- 
mencement exercises were held in the Wag- 
ner Opera House. The graduating class 
numbered 16. During June there were 1039 
visits from parents and patrons. 

HAZLE Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: A new two-room building is under 
way on the Diamond Addition. It is ex- 

ected that it will be ready for occupancy 

y the beginning of the school term. 

HoMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: A success- 
ful entertainment was held at the close of the 
school term, realizing the sum of $350 for 
the purchase of books for supplementary 
reading and the school library. A fine 
piano was placed in the a school by 
private subscription. Teachers’ salaries 
were increased for next year, and some new 
experienced teachers employed. 





MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Weber : We estimate 
an increase in pupils, through the operation 
of the compulsory law, of upwards of one 
hundred. Provision is being made for their 
accommodation. The Board wisely decided 
not to place iuexperienced teachers in 
charge of the lowest grade primary work. 
Four rooms will be papered, and the furni- 
ture of nine repainted and varnished. A 
number of teachers attend a summer school. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals : The com- 
mencement exercises were held in the Opera 
House, and as usual all available space was 
occupied. The exercises were listered to 
throughout with a marked degree of inter- 
est. There were 35 graduates ; thirty of the 
full course and five of the short commercial 
course. All of the participants in the exer- 
cises acquitted themselves in a very satis- 
factory maner. Our citizens manifest much 
interest in these yearly exercises. The num- 
ber present was estimated at 2,000. 

SuNBuURY — Supt. Oberdorf: May was 
practically the closing month of the year, 
and my time was almost exclusively de- 
voted to the promotion of classes from grade 
to grade. Examinations having been abol- 
ished, it was my aim, during this month, 
to ascertain from regular class work and 
from the reviews in progress, the fitness of 
the pupils for advancement. Our teachers 
have been careful and conscientious in the 
selection of those fitted for promotion, and 
I feel safe in saying that those advanced to 
higher grades will prove themselves well 
qualified for the additional work that will 
be required of them. A new school build- 
ing with modern improvements will be 
erected in the sixth ward for the accommo- 
dation of the primary and secondary grades 
in that part of the town. It will be of stone 
and brick, will be heated by a modern sys- 
tem, and will be equipped throughout with 
the best of furniture and other necessary 
apparatus for successful school work. The 
term closed June 4th, with commencement 
exercises held in the Opera House. Much 
interest was shown in this final work of the 
high school, and the class of ’95 was greeted 
by a very large, appreciative and intelligent 
audience. The event is one that will long 
be remembered by the twenty-seven gradu- 
ates and by the pupils and the citizens who 
were present. We believe that commence- 
ment exercises properly conducted havea 
strong tendency for good, and that many 
undergraduates who would be inclined to 
stop school before completing the course, 
are, by witnessing these annual exercises 
and noting the honor attached to a success- 
ful completion of the course of study, in- 
duced to remain and complete the course. 
The new school building will cost $31,215 ; 
it will have two rooms on the ground floor. 
The heating and furniture are not included 
in the above amount. Our schools were al- 
lotted June 11th. All of the old corps of 
teachers were elected and two additional 
schools provided for. 
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MusIcAL HEREDITY.—Heredity shows itself more 
markedly, it would seem, in the arts than in the 
sciences. Taking music we find some remarkable 
instances. The Bach family, which took its rise about 
1550 and became extinct in 1800, presents an un- 
broken series of musicians for nearly two centuries 
The head of the family was a baker of Presburg, 
two sons were the first who were musicians by protes- 
sion, Their descendants “overran Thuringia, Sax- 
ony, and Franconia,” says Papillon. ‘They were 
all organists, church singers, or what is called in 


his 
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‘city musicians.’ When they became too 
together, and the members of 
this family attered abroad, they resolved to 
meet once a year, a stated day, with a view to 
aining a sort of patriarchal bond of union. This 
kept up until nearly the middle of the 
and oftentimes more than a 100 
pe rer s bearing the name of Bach—men, women, 
and children—were to be seen assembled. In the 
faanity are reckoned twenty-nine eminent musicians, 
and twenty-eight of a lower grade.”’ Rossini’s family 
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often played mysic at fairs; Beethoven’s father and 
grandfather were musicians; Mozart’s father was 
Capellmeister to the Bishop of Saltzburg.—CornAii//. 

IT is night now, and here is home. Gathered 
under the quiet roof, elders and children lie, alike 
at rest. In the midst of a great calm the stars look 
out from the heavens. The silence is peopled with 
the past—sorrowful remorse for sins and short-com- 
ings, memories of passionate joys and griefs rise 
out of their graves, both now alike calm and sad. 





Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me that have long since 
ceased to shine, The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, wreathed under the Autumn 
mist. Twinkling among the houses, a light keeps 
watch here and there, in what may be a sick cham- 
ber or two. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. 
Here is night and rest. An awful sense of thanks 
makes the heart sweli and the head bow, as I pass 
to my room through the sleeping house, and feel as 
though a hushed blessing were upon it.— Thackeray. 





